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AMERICAN INDIAN RIDDLES 
By ARCHER TAYLOR 


Anthropologists have declared that the American Indians have no riddles, 
and Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons has set forth this dictum at some length.' The 
assertion deserves careful study, for riddles are known everywhere else. They 
are generally current in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the South Seas. In the 
North, the Eskimos ask them,? and the Yakuts;* along the Equator, the 
Malayan tribes of Indonesia and the Bantu tribes of central and southern 
Africa; in the Pacific Ocean, the Hawaiians, the Samoans, the Fijians, and 
(as Professor E. W. Gifford tells me‘) the Australians. Our knowledge of 
Maori riddles is very scanty, but their existence is not disputed. A large collec- 
tion of Malagasy riddles made fifty-odd years ago remains untranslated. 
And so on. 

A few groups are supposed to have no riddles: the Chinese (but Richard C. 
Rudolph found an abundance of them‘), the Hebrews (but Schechter printed 
Biblical riddles from a thirteenth-century Yemenite manuscript which are 
quite in the style of riddles in other traditions®), and finally the American 
Indians, who are the subject of the present enquiry. 

The argument for the non-existence of American Indian riddles rests on the 
lack of authentic indigenous texts and the claim that the texts available to us 
are derived from European or Asiatic sources. I shall examine what has been 
collected and comment on its worth. 

Collectors have taken down riddles from American Indians. The first to do 
so was Fray Bernardino Sahagiin, who wrote his Historia general de las cosas 
de la Nueva Espafia in the sixteenth century. Of his twenty-two Aztec riddles 
many seem certainly European in origin; see, for example, the riddles for the 
sky (No. 17), the fingernails (No. 19), the louse (No. 20), the shirt (No. 32), 
the ax (No. 34), and probably others.’ Although E. B. Tylor used Sahagtin’s 


1 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 49: 172-4, 1936. 

2 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 39: 486, 1926. 

3 For this and other collections cited by the name of the tribe or the author see my Bibliogra- 
phy of Riddles, FF Communications 126 (Helsinki, 1939). 

‘ Citing K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905) 132-3. 

5 California Folklore Quarterly 1: 65-82, 1942. 

6 Folk-Lore 1: 349-58, 1890. 

7 The texts, which have been often reprinted, are perhaps most easily available in P. S. 
Pauer, JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 31: 542-3, 1918. I use his numbers, which begin with 
No. 17. 
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texts as evidence of the worldwide currency of an idea, we would today be 
more critical of them and would doubt their native quality. Yet, these texts 
show that the Aztecs were ready to adopt very quickly an art familiar to their 
conquerors. Their willingness to accept the art of riddling suggests the possi- 
bility that it was not entirely strange to them. A minute examination of 
Sahagiin’s texts might disclose some elements implying a native tradition, 
but the evidence is so limited that any inferences would be insecure. 

In the ceremonies of a very curious feast celebrated by the Huron to cure 
a woman who was suffering from desires dictated by a demon we find riddles. 
Hieronymus Lalemant witnessed the feast about 1639 and gave a detailed 
account of it.* I quote the fourth and fifth scenes, which are pertinent here: 


The next day’s Sun having risen, every one prepares to go again through all the 
cabins where the sick woman has passed, and particularly to that one in which she is 
harbored. This is for the purpose of proposing at each fire each person’s own and 
special desire or ‘‘Ondinoc,”’ according as he is able to get information and enlighten- 
ment by dreams,—not openly, however, but through Riddles. For example, some one 
will say, ‘‘What I desire and what I am seeking is that which bears a lake within it- 
self;’’ and by this is intended a pumpkin or calabash.® Another will say, ‘‘What I 
ask for is seen in my eyes,—it will be marked with various colors;’’ and because the 
same Huron word that signifies ‘‘eye’’ also signifies ‘‘glass bead,’’ this is a clue to 
divine what he desires,—namely, some kind of beads of this material, and of different 
colors. Another will intimate that he desires an Andacwandet feast,—that is to say, 
many fornications and adulteries. His Riddle being guessed, there is no lack of persons 
to satisfy his desire. ... And it would seem that, of all the ceremonies of the feast, 
[Satan] especially values this one, where even the mind so labors in his behalf, as may 
be seen in what follows. 

As soon, then, as the Riddle is proposed, they immediately strive to guess it; and 
saying, ‘‘It is that,” they at the same time throw the object to the person who de- 
mands and announces his desires. If this is really his thought, he exclaims that it has 
been found, and thereupon there is rejoicing by all those in the cabin, who manifest 
their delight by striking against the pieces of bark that form the walls of their cabins; 
at the same time the patient feels relieved; and this happens as often as they find the 
desires of those who have proposed them in Riddles. It was found in the council that 
was held as the conclusion of the present ceremony,—where this matter was exam- 
ined, according to their forms and customs,—that a hundred Riddles had been 
guessed this time. 

But if what is guessed is not the answer of him who has proposed the Riddle, he 
says that they are near it, but that that is not it; he does not refrain, for all that, 
from carrying away what has been given him, in order to show it through the other 
cabins, and thus make them see and understand better that it is not that,—so that, 


8 The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 vols. Cleveland, 1896-1901) 17: 178-87. 
I am indebted to Mrs. E. W. Voegelin for calling my attention to this very significant ceremony. 

® I cannot cite a close parallel to this gourd riddle. It consists merely in setting in parallel a 
landscape and the interior of a gourd. The concept has some similarity to certain riddles for a co- 
conut which include the characteristic enigmatic contradiction warning us that the description is 
not to be taken at its face value. Im the Indonesian ‘‘Sky above, sky below, water in between” 
(Soenda: Holle 373, No. 20. Serawaj: Helfrich 73, No. 110. Sangir: Adriani 414, No. 170) the 
water (that is, the milk in the coconut) defies the laws of physics, and “‘My moder have a leetle 
pond, dig the pond, but the water in there you can never stir’’ (Parsons, Antilles 3: 369: 
Grenada, No. 16) exhibits a contradiction of the same sort. 
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by the exclusion of many things, one is better prepared to tell what it is. True, he 
afterward brings back what was given him,—either because his desire has finally been 
ascertained, or because it has not, only reserving what was really his thought. Some 
observe the whole ceremony very religiously; but I do not doubt that many tricks 
and cheats also creep into it. At all events, behold the fourth act,— which, with the 
preceding, is repeated on each of the three nights and the three days that the feast 
lasts. 

The fifth or last is begun on the third day. This consists of a second journey or 
promenade by the sick woman through the cabins, which closes the whole feast, this 
being done to propose her last and principal desire,—not openly, as she did when she 
first arrived, but in a Riddle, as the others had done on the preceding days. .. . Now 
it is necessary that while this sort of procession lasts, not one Savage should appear 
outside of the cabins,—so that, as far away as one can see them, those who are escort- 
ing the sick person nearly kill themselves making signs and gestures that all must re- 
treat and go indoors. 

The sick woman having returned to the cabins, she begins to relate her troubles in 
a plaintive and languishing voice, giving the rest to understand that her recovery de- 
pends upon the satisfaction of her last desire, of which she proposes the Riddle. Each 
one straightway applies himself to ascertain its solution, and at the same time they 
throw to the sick woman whatever they imagine it may be, as we have just stated. 

Those who are attending the sick woman collect all these things and go out bur- 
dened with kettles, pots, skins, robes, blankets, cloaks, necklaces, belts, leggings, 
shoes, corn, fish,—in short, everything that is used by the Savages, and which they 
have been able to think of, to attain the satisfaction of the sick woman's desire... . 

Finally, the patient does so much, and gives so many and such hints as to the ex- 
planation of her Riddle, that the answer is found; and at once there is a general out- 
cry and rejoicing of all the people, who everywhere strike against the bark walls,— 
which is only by way of congratulations offered her, and, on her part, of thanks for 
the health she has recovered. She returns, for this purpose, a third time through all 
the cabins, after which the last general council is held, where a report is made of all 
that has taken place, and, among other things, of the number of Riddles solved. Then 
follows the last present, on the part of the public, which consists in completing and 
crowning the last desire of the sick woman, over and above what that individual who 
has guessed it has been able to give; and there ends the ceremony. 


I have found no other early examples of riddling among American Indians 
and turn therefore to modern references to the custom. These I shall discuss 
in an order ranging from south to north, from Argentina and Chile to British 
Columbia. 

Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, the compiler of an authoritative collection of 
Argentinian riddles and one of the three or four scholars who have distin- 
guished themselves by an accurate and extensive knowledge of riddling in 
general, has commented briefly on the texts in South American Indian lan- 
guages.!° In his collection he found fifty-seven Guarani riddles in sixty-five 
variants. He rejects twenty-eight of these as obviously European in origin. 
The native invention of the remaining thirty-seven seems doubtful to him, 
but he gives only a little evidence to support his belief. Of twelve Quechua 
texts, he finds seven are Spanish and considers the native origin of the re- 
mainder uncertain. Again, the texts are cited only in part and he does not 


10 Jahrbuch fiir Philologie 2: 138-42, 1927. 
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fully justify his suspicion. Finally, he calls attention to twelve Araucanian 
riddles from Chile, which (he declares) are not translated from Spanish. Yet, 
he seems once more to doubt their native origin. The total number of texts 
which might be autochthonous is too small, at least at this stage of our en- 
quiry, to tempt us to search his collection to discover them. There is an at- 
mosphere of doubt about the reliability of his conclusion, but the evidence 
is so scanty that an investigation of it would scarcely turn up convincing proof 
of the existence of native riddles. 

In Yucatan, American anthropologists have taken down riddles from In- 
dians speaking Mayan and Spanish. A few of the texts are in Mayan. Once 
more, the chance of identifying a specifically Indian element in less then 
twenty riddles is desperate." There may conceivably be a native idea in ‘In 
a pool of blood a Negress dances.—A mamey seed,” which Mrs. Redfield re- 
ports in two versions. I am tempted to see a non-European element in “Over 
a flat rock is inverted a white gourd.—Moon;” “Over a flat rock is spread the 
redness of a tomato.—Sun;” and ‘‘On a rock pool there is a gourd turned up- 
side down.—Moon,” for I can cite no parallel to the introductory formula. 
Yet I should surrender at once my suspicions of native origin to anyone who 
cited European or African parallels. 

On the whole, the nineteen riddles from Dzitas, Yucatan collected by Mrs. 
Redfield have a European tinge. The description of a nail as “I am a Moor 
with a head, but without a belly; I go through land and sea; and I subdue 
God himself’’ cannot be native Mayan, and Spanish parallels will elucidate it. 
The description of a shroud as ‘‘He who weaves it, weaves it singing; he who 
buys it, buys it weeping; and he who has to buy it, never needs it” is merely a 
variant of an ordinary European riddle and has, moreover, the form typical 
of the Romance versions. The riddles for a bull and the tongue have scores of 
parallels from Spain to Norway and eastward. Mrs. Redfield’s riddles conse- 
quently give us no solid basis for believing that the Maya had a native tradi- 
tion of riddling. Like the Indian riddles from Argentina and Chile, they con- 
tain elements suggesting the possibility of a native tradition, but give only 
slight support to any claim for native origin. 

The four riddles collected in Chan Kom, Yucatan by Professor Redfield 
also permit of no conclusions." The comparison for a well rope in ‘‘Fourteen 
fathoms of nerves as there goes your grandmother” might be claimed for the 
Maya, since a foreign parallel seems to be lacking. On the other hand, the 
spindle riddle, ‘‘A little maiden dances on the floor of a little dish,” is near 
enough to European riddles on the same theme to be probably a borrowing. 
The two obscene riddles have no significant characteristics by which either a 
Mayan or a European might claim them. 

It is unfortunate that the number of Yucatecan riddles available to us is so 
small. Three or four hundred might have created a safe basis for an investiga- 
tion, but the twenty-three known to me permit of no reliable inferences. 


11 Margaret Park Redfield, The Folk Literature of a Yucatecan Town (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Contributions to American Archaeology 3: 13: 1-50, 1937) 49-50. 

12 Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa R., Chan Kom, a Maya Village (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Publication 448. 1935) 329-30. 
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Further North, “‘Blood-Clot-Boy and White-Owl,” a story of the Arapaho" 
contains no less than eleven riddles of various kinds. The last four of these 
riddles are catechetical in nature and deal with such subjects as the choice 
of food and the making of weapons, fire, or a knife. They show that the 
Arapaho, like everyone else no doubt, communicate information by question 
and answer. The question ‘‘How do you eat to live?—Buffalo meat (or: he 
disposes)’’ seems to involve a pun. We see the Arapaho using several kinds 
of riddles,—the catechetical, the punning, and the usual comparison of an 
object to something entirely different from it, and incorporating riddles in 
their stories. We can infer that they find riddles very interesting. 

Some of these Arapaho riddles show more or less similarity to riddles found 
elsewhere. I note the following: 

What is most useful?—The eyes. 


This has a general resemblance to a Renaissance English riddle, 
“It is no bigger than a plumme, and yet it serves the king from 
towne to towne.’ 


What travels swiftly?—It is the eyesight. 


A few riddles refer to the rapid speed of sight: ‘‘I have boys; if I 
send them far away, they return in a short time;’’® ‘‘Tell me: two 
young men sitting on one stool who when the river is full pass over it 
and quickly return;’’* “‘I went to Yata just now and I returned;’"!” 
“‘Now he is going away far off, now he returned ;’’!® ‘‘Someone walks 
out the door, and he is at once at the top of the heavens and he 
neither flew nor ran.’® These seem, at least in several instances, 
quite independent in origin. The wide distribution of the idea re- 
flects the ease with which it is hit upon by riddlers. The notion of 
traveling swiftly also applies to thought or the mind. 

A somewhat similar idea is the notion that the eyes can reach the 
sky or travel far as in the Yakut ‘‘A chamois button reaches toward 
the sky,’’?° the Turkish ‘‘A tiny bit of ivory sweeps over mountain 
and boulder,’ or the Polish ‘‘Very tiny, very black, it runs around 
the world.’’?? 


What are the things that never get tired in listening very attentively to every- 
thing, or to mankind ?—The tipi pegs. 


The picturesque descriptive of the listening figures does not occur 
elsewhere, so far as I have noted, but the fundamental idea occurs in 
many widely separated riddles for a roof: ‘‘Four soldiers of a caisson 


13 G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho (Field Columbian Museum, 
Publication 81, Anthropological Series 5, 1903) 304-9, No. 131. I give the riddles in somewhat 
condensed form, without, however, any additions or alterations in phrasing. 

M4 Meery Riddles (1631), No. 80=Brandl 62. 

4 Tschuana: Kuhn, No. 29. 

16 Kxatla: Schapera, No. 75. 

17 Kamba: Lindblom, No. 23. 

18 Indian, Kolarian: Wagner, No. 85. 

19 Tibetan: Tafel 482. 

20 Piekarski, No. 188. 

21 Kowalski, Asia Minor, No. 3. 

#2 Siarkowski, No. 25. 
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bear a single plate; ‘“‘A hundred people so they say, have one 
agreement.—Tent poles and covering;’’ “‘It is a hundred brothers 
who surround their king;’’* “I have a hundred children, and I sup- 
port them all;’’-—Center post and roof poles.’’* These seem to be in- 
dependent in origin. 


Who are the parties that never get tired of motioning to come?—The eyelids. 


In the parallels which I am able to cite the manner of the motion 
varies considerably from that conceived by the Arapaho riddler. 
The usual conception is that of persons embracing as in the Russian 
“Two walk, two ramble, when two come together, they embrace and 
kiss’’?? or the Arabic ‘“‘Embrace at night and separate during the 
day,’’** which is probably connected with the Sangir ‘‘At night they 
embrace, during the day they reach for each other.’’?® In Western 
Europe, the usual conception may be exemplified by the Faeroic ‘‘He 
hews all day, but there are no chips afterwards.’’*° 

To the remaining Arapaho riddles I can cite no parallels. They are: ‘Which 
of the two things is the best benefactor, man or wife?—Both. One is just as 
good in every particular as the other;”’ ‘‘What are the most sacred things?— 
Day, night, earth;” ‘‘What is it that has many branches and yet is very light? 
—It is the eagle breath feather.” 

The twenty-five riddles collected by Dr. Parsons from the Cherokee of 
Robeson County, North Carolina are one and all borrowed from their English 
neighbors, and need not detain us for a moment after registering that fact.*! 
Three Omaha texts, to which Professor Lowie directs my attention, give us 
pause.” The kettle riddle, ‘‘A person having gone to the water, and looked 
at it is coming back weeping. What is that?’’ is widely known in Europe. The 
description of a person’s head with hair and lice upon it is ‘“There is a moun- 
tain covered with trees. Horses are moving there;some have black hair, some 
red, and some white.”’ This differs from the usual European version in specify- 
ing the three colors of the horses or lice. The riddle may be original with the 
Omaha or the variation may prove that the Omaha had caught the spirit of 
riddling and had introduced a variation wholly in accord with the genius of 
good riddling. The third riddle is very curious. It is: ‘‘There is a place cut up 
by gullies. What is it?—An old woman’s face.” Although there are many 
parallels to the idea of comparing the head to a landscape, I can cite none 
similar to this except the Mexican Spanish “In what do mountains resemble 
women ?—lIn having folds.’’* I shall content myself with pointing out this 
parallel and shall not seek to draw any inference from it. 

%3 Arabic: Littmann 55. 

* Yakut: Piekarski, No. 245. 

2% Samoan: Heider, No. 68. 

% Nandi: Hollis 36, No. 13. 

87 Sadovnikov, No. 705. 

38 Littmann 56. 

29 Adriani, No. 147. 

30 Hammershaimb, Faer¢sk anthologi 323, No. 20. 

31 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 32: 384-94, 1919. 

82 J. Owen Dorsey, Omaha Sociology (Third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


1884) 334. 
% Noguerra, No. 33. 
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Alli i i ians living in th ited 
eh lr epgeningy scmgsanr f The riddles which could possibly 
contain a na ent are too few and insignificant to support an argu- 
ment. 


Finally, there is Jetté’s collection of Ten’a riddles from British Columbia.™ 
Numbering more than a hundred, this collection is evidence of an active 
riddling tradition among the Ten’a, whatever its origin. Dr. Parsons declares 
that these riddles came from Russian sources, but cites no evidence. I have 
compared them with two thousand five hundred Russian riddles, seven hun- 
dred or more Yakut riddles, four hundred or more riddles from Turkic tribes 
in Siberia, and five hundred riddles from the Caucasus. I have also examined 
less carefully fifteen thousand or more riddles from Europe, Africa, India, 
Indonesia, and the South Seas. The following remarks rest upon that body 
of material. Additional texts do not seem likely to yield anything new or dif- 
ferent. 

Some Ten’a riddles resemble rather closely riddles known elsewhere. Since 
these are particularly interesting and important, I collect all of them that I 
can point out and add a few words of comment to each one. The number of 
such riddles is rather small and the similarity of the Ten’a texts to the paral- 
lels is often slight. I arrange the Ten’a texts according to Jetté’s numbers. 


No. 44. I am not to be touched.—The brier bush. 


The underlying conception resembles that of ‘‘Behind the house 
stands Peter Kruse. If one attacks him, then he bites,** or more 
picturesque conceptions like ‘‘There stands a soldier in a gray coat 
and a red cap and presents his musket to all whom he sees’’® or 
‘There stands a lad in our meadow. He can stab but cannot jump. 
He has a red cap.—Thistle.’’*? Perhaps closer to the Ten’a riddle 
are the Polish ‘“‘A little gentleman stands in the field. Everyone 
fears him’’** or a Georgian comparison to a dog, “I put my hand 
through the fence. A black dog bit me.’’*® On the whole, such paral- 
lels, which are the best that I can adduce, seem rather remote. 


No. 45. Under the trees we have grown downward, long and round.—Briar 
berry. 


This shows a certain similarity to the English ‘It’s as crooked 
as a rainbow, and it has teeth like a cat,’*° which is known in 
slightly varying forms through the southern United States. The 
riddler employs a higher degree of personification and does not seem 
to be inspired by the vaguely conceived English text which contains 
no distinct suggestion of an animal or person symbolizing the briar. 


No. 47. I act as a broom, sweeping the place around me.—The grass tops. 


% J. Jetté, S.J., Riddles of the Ten’a Indians (Anthropos 8: 181-201, 630-51, 1913). 
3% German: Wossidlo, No. 51. 

% Swedish: Strém 131-2. 

37 Swedish: Geijer and Campbell, No. 73. 

38 Polish: Kopernicki, No. 20. 

39 Glushakov, Sbornik . . . Kavkaza 32: 3: 26, No. 31, 1903. 

40 Farr, Tennessee 321, No. 46. 
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This is a vaguely similar to the widely current comparison of 
grass, wheat, flax, reeds, or the like to a company of nodding or bow- 
ing maidens. See ‘“‘A hundred times a hundred, a thousand times a 
thousand times, they bow to one another;’”*' ‘‘A dance that has no 
conductor.—The leaves of the taro plant;’’* ‘‘The mother stands 
still, her children are little. When the wind blows, they dance.’ 
All of these and many more involve a comparison of the moving 
plant to dancing persons. So far as I have observed, only the Ten’a 
make a comparison of a plant to a thing and not to a person, that is, 
to a broom sweeping and not to a person dancing. 


No. 60. I am beginning to eat through, or: I am at the end of my meal.—The 
drill dust. 
In describing an ax, saw, or file riddlers often employ this idea but 
they always, so far as I know, introduce some hint that the manner 
of eating is abnormal. See ‘‘When it eats, it spits out all its food.— 
Ax;’’“ ‘‘What eats with its belly and voids at its sides?—File.’’® Al- 
though scores of such comparisons could be cited, the comparison 
to eating without a hint of some abnormality is unique. The Ten’a 
version does not seem to be a degeneration of the usual conception. 


No. 61. It is like a child squealing in a corner.—The squeaking of the fire-drill; 
or, the block of the fire-drill; or, the bursting of a beaver’s dam; or, the casta- 


nets. 
Ten’a riddlers apply the concept of a squealing child to many ob- 
jects. I can cite abundant parallels to the comparison of a mill 
(which might be regarded as the equivalent of a fire-drill in the eyes 
of a riddler) in terms of roaring or grunting animals, but I do not find 
examples of a comparison to a child. 


No. 65. They are like relatives stretching their heads toward each other with- 
out reaching.—The side partitions at the entrance of the underground house. 


This Ten’a scene of persons representing door jambs does not dif- 
fer greatly from such riddles as ‘‘Two godmothers bow and yet 
would not come together.—Doors in an entrance hall;’’ ‘“Two are 
standing, yet would not come together; two are lying, yet would 
not come together.—Door jambs; sill and top of the door frame.’’4” 
Indian riddlers state the relationship in slightly different terms and 
conceive the scene somewhat more vividly: ‘‘On a wooden seat, a 
father-in-law and his daughter-in-law are sitting together, but the 
one does not touch the other.’’** The idea is applicable to other parts 
of the house. See, for example, the Russian description of floor and 
ceiling, ‘‘Brother and sister see each other, but do not come to- 
gether’’*® or the Wotyak ‘‘Two brothers look at each other but never 
meet.’’®° J find it also used of the banks of a river as in the Russian 


“! Finnish: Aarne-Krohn, No. 241 =Henssen, No. 207. 
“ Kamba: Lindblom, No. 36. 

*8 Ho: Sarkar 253, No. 36. 

“ Lappish: Qvigstad, No. 29. 

“ Turkish: KGnos, No. 209. 

Russian: Sadovnikov, No. 84. 

‘7 Russian: Sadovnikov, No. 85. 

48 Ho: Sarkar 252, No. 32. 

49 Russian: Sadovnikov, No. 52 v. 

5° Wotyak: Wichmann, No. 222. 
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and Mordvinian ‘Two little brothers look into the water, they will 
never meet.’’5! 


The notion underlying the Ten’a riddle is capable of further de- 
velopment. See, for example, the Samoan ‘‘There are four brothers. 
If two quarrel, the two others bring about a conciliation.—The 
posts opposite strain against each other and the sides hold them to- 
gether.’’®? This is perhaps independent of the very similar Taveta 
‘“‘Why are there two of us and we do not quarrel?’’® with the same 
answer. 


No. 71. I wander over the whole earth.—The sun; or, the moon; or, the dark- 
ness; or, a hobgoblin; or, the kingfisher. 


As in No. 61 above and in riddling everywhere, the same concept 
is applicable to a variety of answers. Riddlers show no great liking 
for the notion that the sun and the moon are travelers. See, for ex- 
ample, the English star riddle, “I have a little sister called ‘Peep, 
peep, peep,’ she wades in the water deep, deep, deep. She climbs the 
mountain high, high, high. My poor little sister has but one eye.” 
The notion that the sun is a traveler occurs often in myths, but it 
would be venturesome to find a recollection of Apollo or Phaethon or 
a similar figure in Ten’a riddling. Such a conjecture would, more- 
over, involve the conjecture that the Ten’a had taken a foreign con- 
cept and had turned it into a riddle. 

The notion that the darkness or the night wanders about occurs 
in several riddles, but they show no striking resemblance to the 
Ten’a conception. Let the Serbian ‘‘A ball of yarn rolled down the 
entire world.— Darkness’ suffice as an example. I can cite no paral- 
lels to the answers ‘“‘hobgoblin”’ or ‘‘kingfisher.”’ 


No. 76. We are stretched in a line, far out in the water —The floaters of the 
gill-net. 
Parallels to this excellent riddle, which suggests the scene of 
a company holding hands and walking out into the water, are very 
rare. See ‘‘Somet’in’ got one hundred chillun, hang all ‘round um.— 
Net (bullet all aroun’)’’® and note the similarity of the Tschuana 
‘Youths who stand around the king.—Pegs holding a hide stretched 
out to dry.’ Many parallels to this last riddle could be cited with 
the answers “rafters’’ or ‘“‘beams.’’ The possibility of independent 
invention seems to lie near at hand. 


No. 78. I remain continually leaning on the same thing.—Pole of a bundle- 
cache. 
The comparison of a leaning pole to a man has some similarity to 
riddles for a broom. See ‘‘Uncle stands behind the door, respectfully 
folding his hands;’’*’ ‘‘The old one over there in the corner, do you 
know how I usually name her?’’;*8 “I have a little girl, she wanders 


5t Russian: Sadovnikov, No. 1475. Mordvinian: Ahlqvist 40, No. 16. 
52 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians 343-4. 

53 Hollis, No. 57. 

4 Novakovié 139, No. 2. 

55 English: Parsons, Sea Islands, S. C. 167, No. 89. 

5 Kuhn, No. 23. 

5? Turkish: Zavarin, Brusa, No. 37. 

58 Malayalam: Schmolck 242, No. 109. 
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hither and thither, at night she sits down by my door.’’®® Similar 
scenes are applicable to a gun, ‘‘A maiden dances around a cottage 
and then stands in a corner’’® or a staff, ‘‘After having run through 
the whole forest, he is sitting on a place not bigger than a pice [an 
Indian coin].’’"** These seem to show that the conception, which 
wavers between that of a person and (as in the last text) a dog, is so 
simple and obvious that many riddlers have hit upon it, probably 
without knowleege of the parallels. 


No. 85. We have our heads in sheepskin caps.—Snow on posts. 


This is the clearest example of borrowing by Ten’a riddlers. See 
such parallels as the Wogul “Back of the village sit those who have 
donned white kerchiefs,’’** which is from Europe, and the Yakut 
“There are children dressed in rabbit caps, they ran in the races’’® 
or ‘‘They say that children dressed in leather caps.’ Many other 
texts could be cited from Russia and Siberia. 


No. 102. Here again and here again.—Netting the snowshoes; or, snowshoe 


shuttle. 


This is similar to the Modern Greek ‘‘I put it in here and find it 
there,’ which is a very rare way of describing a needle. I can cite 
no other examples. The fundamental conception appears in riddles 
for the breath, ‘‘Here I have it and younder I see it;’’® the mind or 
thought, ‘‘Me here, me there;’’®’ a spark, ‘‘Here I am, there I am, 
and yet they cannot catch me;’’®8 an echo, ‘‘I am here and I am 
found there;’’®® the sight or the eyes, ‘“This came and that went.’’”° 
Such parallels show how readily riddlers use the notion of some- 
thing that comes and goes rapidly. 


No. 106. I have found my arrow of last year.—A song of last year. 


The similarity to Longfellow’s poem describing a song as an arrow 
shot into the air and later found in the heart of a friend is very 
curious, and I can offer no explanation of it. The Ten’a riddle may 
rest ultimately on a schoolchild’s recollection of the poem in an ele- 
mentary reader (such is my own recollection of the poem), Long- 
fellow may have turned into a poem an idea that he came upon in 
his reading of Indian traditions, or two men—a poet in New England 
and an Indian in British Columbia—may have conceived the same 
idea independently. Without more facts to guide us, one guess is as 
good as another. 


Some Ten’a riddles employ a manner of description which can be paralleled 
in riddles from other countries, but the answers of the Ten’a and the other 
riddles are altogether different. It seems uncertain that borrowing of the man- 


5° Kashmfirf: Knowles, No. 64. 

6° Lithuanian: Jurgelionis, No. 419. 

* Bhil: Hedberg 875, No. 63. 

8 Ahlqvist, No. 8. 

3 Piekarski, No. 64. 

Piekarski, No. 65. 

% Polites, Neohellenika Analekta I: 221, No. 158. 

6 English: Meery Riddles (1629), No. 50= Brandl 16. 
87 Portuguese: Parsons, Cape Verde, No. 234. 

6 Bulgarian: Chacharov, No. 39. 

*® Modern Greek: Polites, Neohellenika Analekta I: 209, No. 92. 
7 Bhil: Hedberg 880, No. 94. 
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The underlying idea, that is, the conception of a man with a red 
head or red cap, occurs in riddles for a cherry, strawberry, poppy, 
thistle, or other plant having a red flower and in riddles for a match. 
The idea seems so obvious that we need hardly seek to derive all in- 
stances from a single source. The texts contain, moreover, many 
subsidiary details chosen to individualize the conception. The Eng- 
lish cherry riddle, ‘‘As I went through the garden gap, whom should 
I meet but Dick Red Cap, a stick in his hand and a stone in his 
throat,’’ shows how riddlers have enlarged upon the fundamental 
idea. I have noted only three uses of the figure of a man with a red 
cap or head to describe a thing other than a plant. These are a riddle 
for a match, which seems to be characteristic of African and West 
Indian riddling, and the Polish riddles for a brick, ‘‘A maiden stands 
within the wall wearing a red bonnet,’ or a religious statue, “A 
maiden stands in the corridor. She is dressed in a red jacket. Who- 
ever passes her, kneels before her.’’”? The striking similarity of these 
last texts, which are very scantily represented in Polish folklore, to 
the many Polish and other versions with the answer “‘plant’’ sug- 
gests that they are merely adaptations of the more familiar form to 
a new use. Such parallels to the Ten’a riddle do not seem to be its 
source. I can cite no close parallel to Jetté’s variant version. 


The ‘‘elder brother” is the man carrying the spear and is so called 
because he is in control of the ‘‘younger brother’’ or spear. The 
conception underlying this riddle is that of two brothers walking in 
competition with each other. It occurs in European riddling in a 
variety of uses, of which the application to sledrunners or feet are 
perhaps the most important and characteristic. Riddles having the 
answer “‘sledrunners”’ are ‘“T wo brothers go into the woods and leap 
and do not get away from each other;’’® “‘In the forest two men 
run on snowshoes and neither catches the other;’’™ ‘‘They say that 
two brothers race each other but neither can outrun the other.’’® 
Riddles having the answer ‘‘feet’’ are ‘‘Five brothers ahead, a bald 
old man behind, yet he never catches them;’’” ‘‘One says, ‘It is I who 
reigns;’ the other says, ‘It is I who reigns;’’’’? which dramatizes the 
scene; ‘‘Two brothers dispute who shall go first.’’78 In such parallels, 
which are typical of the scores that could be given, there is a generic 
similarity to the Ten’a riddle, but no more. 


7 Gustawicz, No. 21. 

7 Gustawicz, No. 83. 

73 Norwegian: Christie, No. 73. 

% Finnish: Aarne-Krohn, No. 317 =Henssen, No. 29. 
% Yakut: Piekarski, No. 396. 
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ner of description and the substitution of a new answer can be supposed. Ex- 
amples are: 


No. 86. My forehead is dyed in red (var.: is tied around).—The front end of 
snowshoes. 


No. 89. Seeing that my elder brother is afraid, I keep going ahead of him in 
the path.—A hunting-spear. 


% Finnish: Aarne-Krohn, No. 163 =Henssen, No. 30. The five brothers are the toes, and the 


bald old man is the heel. 


1 Bakongo: Denis, No. 8. 
78 Filipino: De los Reyes 276. 
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Some Ten’a riddles have the same themes as riddles elsewhere but employ 
an entirely different manner of description. I find it difficult to believe that a 
Ten’a riddler borrowed the answer and invented a new manner of description. 
Examples are: 


No. 70. I reach beyond the distant hills——The moon; or, the sun. 


I am not entirely certain of the riddler’s meaning. If ‘‘reach”’ 
means ‘‘extend my grasp or hands,”’ then the Ten’a riddler is point- 
ing out a resemblance between the moon or sun to a man whose arms 
are unusually long. This conception has a remote similarity to com- 
parisons of the sun or fire to a man whose beard extends into or out 
of a hut. See, for example, the Finnish “The old man is outside. 
His beard is in the room.’’?® Compare the Kxatla ‘“‘A man carries 
a bundle of spears. We do not know where he comes from or where 
he goes.’’®® The similarity of such riddles to the Ten’a version is so 
remote that I prefer to consider them as quite independent inven- 
tions. The Aztec pictures in which the sun’s rays terminate in hands 
is a more adequate parallel. If ‘‘reach’’ signifies motion, then this 
riddle should be included with No. 71 above. 


No. 73. There are backs, or buttocks, set in mid-air —The fingernails. 


Elsewhere, the usual description of fingernails and toenails is in 
terms of men wearing turbans or plates. Examples are ‘“Twenty 
brothers with plates on their heads;’’* ‘‘Our governor has a stone 
head ;’’®? ‘“‘Some dervishes with ivory caps;’’®* ‘‘They say that there 
are five children wearing caps of ice.’’* Another variety is ‘They 
say that all of these twenty people have their faces in back.’’® Al- 
though this last riddle is somewhat closer to the Ten’a conception, 
I am not inclined to see a relation between the two texts. 


The search for positive and convincing evidence of borrowed riddles among 
the Ten’a has not disclosed many examples. Of the dozen given above only 
one—the riddle for a snowcapped post (No. 85)—is strikingly similar and only 
one—the riddle for a song (No. 106)—raises a question that might suggest 
borrowing. If the Ten’a had borrowed the art of riddling from the English or 
the Russians, we should expect to find a situation like that prevailing in the 
riddles of the Cherokee of Robeson County, North Carolina. 


We are led to examine the Ten’a riddles for possible evidence of native ori- 
gin. Although my ignorance of Ten’a culture and the circumstances of life in 
British Columbia is complete, some details seem to reflect native culture or 
local conditions. I shall not go beyond pointing out a few obvious examples. 
Perhaps the most interesting and curious detail that seems native and not for- 
eign is the reference to the hole in the sky in No. 97: “It looks like a hole in 


79 Lénnrot, No. 1884=Henssen, No. 80. 

80 Schapera, No. 2. 

st Rumanian: Wiegand, No. 30; Papahagi, No. 19. 
82 Serbian: Novakovié 144, No. 11. 

83 Albanian: Hahn 158, No. 7. 

Yakut: Piekarski, No. 177. 

85 Yakut: Piekarski, No. 192. 
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the sky.—The entrance to the fish-trap; or, the chimney-hole of the under- 
ground house; or, the eagle’s nest.” I do not understand the pertinence of the 
last answer. It is obvious that this comparison is popular among the Ten’a. 
The notion of a hole in the sky is a commonplace in American Indian myth. It 
is perhaps worth remarking that we should not look for mythical ideas in 
Ten’a or other riddles. Concepts which are generally known and accepted 
will appear in riddles, but those which are definitely mythical will not. 

Examples of riddles reflecting native culture or local circumstances are 
“We come upstream in red canoes.—Salmon’”’ (No. 34), which strikes me as 
admirably conceived; the description of the bottom of a fire drill, ‘It is like a 
bursting beaver’s dam” (No. 59); and the description of bare spots in a snow- 
covered landscape, ‘“‘They look like a herd of deer lying down” (No. 109), 
which also seems to be an excellent conception. I can cite no parallels to 
these ingenious inventions. So far as I can see, they have every appearance of 
being indigenous. 

Much the same can be said of riddles describing the intestines of animals. 
There are riddles on similar themes in Caucasian and Yakut folklore and no 
doubt elsewhere, but the individual texts exhibit no significant resemblances. 
Familiarity with the appearance of intestines is to be taken for granted among 
peoples at the level of culture prevailing among the Ten’a and somewhat 
higher. Examples are “‘Its inside is filled up with balls——The manyplies of the 
caribou”’ (No. 91); ‘“There are lump-like clouds around the horizon.—The 
rennet; or, the aperture of the rennet’’ (No. 92); “‘I store sundry things in a 
house of small sticks.—Eating’”’ (No. 99); “‘I dump things into a house of small 
hills—Eating”’ (No. 99 var.). 

The existence of a well-established riddling tradition among the Ten’a ap- 
pears in the use of conventions. Such conventions are proof that riddling is 
very familiar to the Ten’a and suggests that they may have practiced it for a 
long time. A riddle is so simple a creation that the Ten’a conventions often 
resemble those in the riddles of other countries. I see no reason for believing 
that these conventions have been borrowed by the Ten’a. 

A universally known enigmatic convention consists in laying the scene in 
some familiar place. This convinces the hearer that the object which he is sup- 
posed to identify really exists and is within his knowledge. By saying ‘“‘ Behind 
our house Peter Kruse is plowing,’’ a Low German riddler mystifies us and at 
the same time convinces us that we should know who Peter Kruse (the mole) 
really is. In Ten’a riddling, a scene on a path occurs so frequently that it is 
clearly a convention belonging to the genre. Compare the following :* ‘‘It is 
like a spruce-tree lying on the ground” (No. 1); “I carry my hook behind me 
on the trail’ (No. 31); ‘‘The trail on the hill-top lies close by me”’ (No. 39); “A 
thing like a wolverine’s tail lies on the path (No. 43); “I go about, all along the 
trail’ (No. 79); We drag along the trail” (No. 81); ‘I am agape in the thor- 
oughfare’’ (No. 82); “Seeing that my older brother is afraid, I keep going 
ahead of him in the path" (No. 89); ‘‘I stay alongside the path” (No. 96). These 
resemble the English formula, ‘‘As I was going over London Bridge.” 

8 I underscore the pertinent element and omit the answers, which are unimportant in this 
connection and may turn the reader’s attention away from the reason for citing the text. 
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Other scenes from nature are somewhat less frequent and I do not clearly 
discern a convention in them. ‘In the gully it makes a noise like tutl-tutl” 
(No. 8) is analogous to the English and Welsh ‘‘At the bottom of the glen,’’8? 
but is probably an independent invention. Many of these scenes used as in- 
troduction show a quick, almost poetic perception of nature: “I go whistling 
along the cliffs’’ (No. 2); ‘‘We stick our heads in the rocks’’ (No. 9); ‘‘We are 
wide open in the bushes” (No. 32); In the bush we stand facing each other” 
(No. 33); ‘Under the trees we have grown downwards, long and round”’ (No. 
45)- 

The existence of a well-established riddling tradition appears also in con- 
ventional manners of describing objects. A particular comparison is adapted 
by the Ten’a to several uses. In European riddling, for example, the notion 
of persons in vain pursuit is applicable to the sails of a windmill, the wheels 


of a wagon, knitting needles, a reel, sledrunners, the feet, and so on. With a - 


slight modification from answer to answer, the same conception fits all of these 
objects. 

A Ten’a riddler also adapts a single concept to several purposes. The notion 
of a fallen spruce and its branches covered with needles is applicable to a 
bear’s paw: “‘It is like a spruce-tree lying on the ground.—The upper side of 
the bear’s forepaw. When a spruce-tree is felled down, its branches stick up, 
all bristling with needles. The upper side of the bear’s forepaw has coarse and 
thick hair, standing up, not quite vertically, but on a slant, just as the spruce 
branches. The simile is remarkably accurate for the details of position” (No. 
1). This notion appears again in the description of the feet of the lynx or the 
great gray owl: ‘The ends of my spruce branches are round and shiny”’ (No. 
20). It is evidently a convention. 

The notion of an animal’s tail dragged along the path is another conven- 
tional comparison. See ‘‘I drag my shovel along the trail—The beaver; or, 
the beaver’s tail’’ (No. 3) and ‘‘The end of it has been dragged among the 
coals.—The black tip of the ermine’s tail” (No. 11). In the first instance, the 
scene explains the flatness of the beaver’s tail; in the second, it explains the 
color of the ermine’s tail.** 

The comparison for fingernails (No. 73), which I have commented on in 
another connection, is also applicable, in Ten’a riddling, to the spring-pole 
of the collar-snare: ‘‘In the steep bank I hold by buttock up in the air” (No. 
83). The comparison appears to be conventional. So, too, the scene in ‘‘Like 
light clouds on the sky.—The caul of a ruminant; or, the skinning of an otter, 
i.e. the fleshside of an otter’s skin freshly removed”’ (No. 90) and ‘‘There are 
Iump-like clouds around the horizon.—The rennet; or, the aperture of the 
rennet”’ (No. 92). Another convention is seen in “I am looking everywhere for 
a lost arrow.—The search for a bear’s den” (No. 101) and “I have found my 
arrow of last year.—A song from last year” (No. 102). Still another is the 
scene of animals crouching opposite each other in “In the bush we stand 
facing each other.—The ears of the rabbit” (No. 33) and ‘‘In well-furred caps, 


8? Vernam E. Hull and Archer Taylor, A Collection of Welsh Riddles (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Modern Philology 26: 3: viii, 225-326, 1942) 254, No. 156. 
88 Sée also Nos. 31, 81, which include this idea. 
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we crouch opposite each other.—The whalebone or, the thing used for a har- 
poon support’’ (No. 38). The Ten’a use the notion of small things scattered 
about in describing various objects. See ‘‘Little dots seen far away in the dis- 
tance.—The return of migratory birds’ (No. 14); ‘Over yonder someone is 
throwing sparks in the air.—The feathers of the grouse” (No. 17); “It scat- 
ters little crumbs from the trees.—The roosting grouse, when they eat’’ (No. 
18); ‘‘Tiny bits of charcoal scattered upon the snow.—Bills of ptarmigans” 
(No. 30). Probably no convention is to be seen in these last texts, although 
they resemble the European comparisons of the stars to scattered dust, pearls, 
bones, coins, grains, or fruit. 


It seems probable to me that, although our information is very scanty, the 
American Indians have riddles of their own. The Huron ceremony of 1639 and 
the Ten’a riddles look autochthonous; there is a residue, small as it may be, in 





the Central and South meer were 2g Pe ches If the 
“american Indians were completely unfamiliar wit of riddling, they 


accepted it with surprising readiness, indeed with the same readiness that 
they showed in taking the horse, the yun-amchwhtsteey fromthe ‘White man. 
In the Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, very shortly after the . Aztec and 
the Huron had met the White man, they knew and asked riddles. Riddling is 
closely associated with American Indian culture. The Huron incorporated it 
in their ceremonies of 1639, and the Ten’a have riddles about many objects of 
common use and have developed conventional formulas and manners of rid- 
dling. In the light of this last remark, a minute critical examination of the 
Guarani, Quechua, and Aracanian riddles might yield more than Lehmann- 
Nitsche found, but I shall leave the search to another occasion. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND MYTHOLOGICAL STYLE 
By Giapys A. REICHARD 


In some respects Navaho literature—myth, prayer, song—is unique for it 
treats plots, incidents, and figures of speech in daring and unusual ways. 
Metaphor and imaginative speech are by no means restricted to the Navaho, 
but the other peoples of the Southwest have stressed ritual and social sys- 
temization so much that they have almost lost a sense of plot and the tales can 
be comprehended only with the greatest difficulty. Navaho tales are thor- 
oughly interlarded with ritual to be sure, but they may nevertheless be ap- 
preciated for their literary quality alone even if nothing of the ritual is under- 
stood. It is my purpose in this paper to suggest how the internal evidence of 
myth furnishes clues to the individual character of the narrator and, recipro- 
cally, how his control of the ritualistic medium affects his own literary treat- 
ment. 

Professor Morris E. Opler! has shown how autobiographical material con- 
tributes to variation in narration. My observations are based on personal 
acquaintance with some of the chanters who dictated the myths although 
unfortunately their autobiographies have not been recorded. It would be in- 
teresting to compare autobiographical with literary style. The myth texts 
furnish the better test of style since they treat of affairs in which the Indians 
are interested and trained, matters upon which they have devoted years of 
thought and effort rather than those which have to be dug up by artificial 
stimulation from the deep recesses of the actual past. 

The appearance of the fourth version of the Navaho Creation Myth by 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright? is the immediate stimulus for this discussion 
and the texts of the late Professor Edward Sapir* and of Father Berard Haile,‘ 
as well as my own, furnish the comparison. The earlier accounts of Dr. Wash- 
ington Matthews® became popular for a time, especially among writers and 
poets who often modified his translations to suit their own purposes. Anthro- 
pologists were at that time busy debunking the sentimentalism which had 
grown up around Indians and especially ideas on symbolism, a preoccupation 
which was more than justified. The many studies of symbolism in North 
America proved beyond a doubt that culture elements of all kinds, artistic, 
ritualistic, linguistic, material, and social, move about with great freedom and 
that their interpretation changes, not only from tribe to tribe, but even 
within the same tribe at different times. The intentness with which the inves- 


1 Types of Variation and Their Relation to Cultural Change (in Language, Culture and 
Personality, edited by Leslie Spier and Others. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). 

2 Hasteen Klah and Mary C. Wheelwright, Navaho Creation Myth, the Story of the Emerg- 
ence (Navajo Religion Series, I. Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art. Santa Fe, 1942). 

3 Navaho Texts. (Linguistic Society of America. Iowa City, 1942.) 

‘ The Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology 17, 1938). 

5 Navaho Legends (Memoir American Folklore Society 5, 1897). 
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tigators regarded difference almost made them lose sight of the fact that there 
was not only difference, but also interpretation, and they passed lightly over 
the richest materials they had dug up. These two attitudes led to a scoffing 
or at least incredulous attitude among ethnologists. They challenge Matthews’ 
translations, considering that he overdid ‘‘beauty,” the ever-recurring Nav- 
aho phrase, but they have not been convincing about eliminating it. 

Now we have the opportunity of comparing, not only the plots and inci- 
dents of the myths, but the words as well just as they occur in Navajo. The 
comparison shows that Matthews was right, but that he did not go nearly so 
far as the Navaho themselves in expressing poetical—to our skeptical meth- 
odologists ‘‘sentimental’’—ideas. But we also find that some informants are 
as earthy and unappreciative as the “factual” ethnologist requires and that 
the reason is sometimes apparent. It may simply be that the informant does 
not know as much as his imaginative brother. A study of style furnishes be- 
sides a glimpse into the effect of white contact on Navaho religion. 

Comparable to Matthews’ informants who specialized in the Night, Feather 
and Mountain chants, were Gray (Blue) Eyes, Shooting chanter of Lukachu- 
kai, Miguelito of Ganado, his pupil, and Klah of Newcomb. Gray Eyes dic- 
tated the myth of the Male Shooting Chant Holy to Father Berard in 1924. I 
have reproduced abstracts of it in English® and have studied the text care- 
fully. Miguelito told his story, learned from Gray Eyes, to Mr. Schweizer in 
1924.’ It is not only amazingly similar, but also complementary to his teach- 
er’s version, for it adds little explanatory details which are not only useful but 
have great literary charm. Navajo Creation Myth is Klah’s version of the 
Emergence tale upon which all Navaho dogma is based. I shall discuss certain 
details of it and compare them with Klah’s text of the Hail Chant myth which 
I myself recorded. These men belonged to a class of Navaho singers. If space 
permitted I could extend the list of chanters who show the same kind of aes- 
thetic appreciation demonstrated by the myths of these. 

In contrast to them is a group who have learned the ritual and may be 
depended upon to perform it faithfully. Their stories are lists of ceremonial 
properties and acts. Their plots, if any, are as tenuous as that of a musical 
comedy; they sometimes are content with no plot at all. One of these is JS 
whose text of the Male Shooting Chant Holy is ritualistically so faithful that 
it hurts and at the same time as dull as a tax collector’s report. His text of the 
Male Shooting Chant Evil has a little plot which at once falls away into ritual- 
istic listing. JS has a marvelous memory, his sense of order never lapses even 
under the most distracting provocation. He simply has no interest in literary 
embellishment. I often think he would make a good Pueblo! Or a good ethnol- 
ogist! 

SC dictated the legend of the Enemy Way in the best literary style and the 
text of the Night Chant which is dull and mundane as compared with 
Matthews’ account of the same tale. Here we have a fair comparison and, al- 
though the contrast is not as striking as that between Gray Eyes and JS, it 


6 Franc J. Newcomb and Gladys A. Reichard, Sandpaintings of the Navajo Shooting Chant 
(New York, 1937). 
7 Gladys A. Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man (New York, 1939). 
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nevertheless brings out the point clearly. From the internal evidence of the 
texts I deduced that SC knew the War Dance myth and ceremony very well 
and that his expertness with the Night Chant was less pronounced. This con- 
clusion has been corroborated by my friend, Professor L. C. Wyman who 
knows the informant well. He belongs therefore to both types of singer, the 
one who has style and knows how to handle it, and the one not having 
achieved it. He differs however from JS in that he may be expected to im- 
prove on his Night Chant lore whereas JS will probably never add a metaphor 
to his interests. 

The following are short excerpts of the same incident of the Night Chant, 
the first by SC. 


(The hero of the story had disappeared. Talking God searched for him.) ‘‘... he 
reached for his cotton twine. He took it out. To the east he threw it, it would not move 
off they say. Also to the south he threw it again, it would not move off, they say. 
Also to the west he threw it again, it would not move off, they say. Also to the north 
he threw it again, it would not move off, they say. Downward, down into the earth 
he also threw it, it would not move off. Upward he also threw it. That (twine), then 
that twine being strung out upward, moved out through space. The Hogan God (sic!) 
also threw a blue cotton twine upward. It became strung out upward. ‘What is hap- 
pening? Upward our child must be. Let’s go after him! The Wind Gods, it is they who 
have gone off with him! Let's go after him!’ ” 


The second excerpt is from Matthews? and I have changed it slightly so as 
to make a more parallel Navaho construction. 


As they were traveling on a wellknown trail, the hero ahead of the gods, he sud- 
denly disappeared. They looked for him everywhere but could not find him. Then one 
asked Talking God to help them. He came, bringing his protective prayerstick and 
his six magic strings. The strings were of different colors, each wound into a ball. 
He took the white string, and holding one end of it, threw it to the east. It flew like 
lightning far to the east, but returned swiftly to his hand, and he knew that the one 
he sought was not in the east. He took out his blue string and threw it to the south. 
It came right back to him. He threw his yellow string to the west. It was the same. 
Then he threw the black string to the north. Again it was the same. The boy was 
not there. Then he took out his spotted string and threw it down. The-end stuck. It 
did not return. ‘‘Does anyone live down there?’’ he asked Hunchback God. ‘‘Yes, 
down there is the dwelling of the Wind Gods,” he said. The gods examined the 
ground and soon found a hole through which they descended to the home of the Wind 
Gods. There they found their child. 


The difference is obvious. For the purpose of this discussion we may dis- 
count the translation (Navaho like other languages has complex and com- 
pound sentences!). The first narrator repeats the same words as well as con- 
struction. He makes nothing of the incident except to point out that a hero 
is lost and that inferably a god has magic strings. The second excerpt leads 
us to the scene and shows us how the god plays even as he pursues a serious 
purpose. Incidentally one of the characterizing traits of Talking God is his 


® Sapir, Navaho Texts 182-3. 
® Washington Matthews, The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony (Memoirs American Mu- 
seum Natural History 6, Anthropological Series 5, 1902) 199. 
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playfulness which sometimes amounts to innocent mischief. Each string has 
character and the suspense is sustained. Very little modification of the words 
does this; the narrator makes the modification. Many acts of a Navaho tale 
are repeated four times, but Navaho, like English, distinguishes skilful and 
unskilful repetition. Klah and Miguelito used skilful repetition; their vo- 
cabulary was amazing. Others get started and keep going with almost hyp- 
notic momentum. At that they rarely get all four directions and all four colors 
into the narrative. Note that SC mentioned only the color blue for the sec- 
ondary God’s string although he included all the directions. 

It is only fair to call attention to SC’s narrative of the Enemy Way myth. 
I suggest reference to pages 108-9 of Father Haile’s study where the style is as 
crisp, vivacious and dramatic as any recorded by Matthews or anyone else. 

I shall now discuss Klah and the stylistic features of his two myths which 
bring out other differences and some acculturation as well. The neglect of his 
autobiography is particularly regrettable since he was considered a trans- 
vestite about whom Professor W. W. Hill published some hearsay informa- 
tion.!° I worked with him intensively for only three weeks during which I 
recorded a long test of the Hail Chant, attended several rites which he super- 
intended for his nephew, who was the patient, and discussed at length Navaho 
teaching and concepts. He was one of the most remarkable persons I ever 
knew. Later I shall mention some of his dominating qualities, but first I shall 
discuss the major points at which his creation myth differs from the other 
three versions by Matthews," Stephen” and Goddard." The differences in the 
older versions are interesting chiefly from the viewpoint of classification and 
explanation of details mentioned in one and not in the others. Taken together 
they complement and enlarge our knowledge of Navaho dogma but show only 
the slightest effect of Navaho contacts with Whites. Klah’s variant shows 
more white influence than any other Navaho myth. 

Since 1930 I have been making an intensive study of Navaho religion. I 
have not only witnessed, but have participated in ceremonies, even to being 
the ‘‘one-sung-over”’ twice. I have recorded texts of the chants I have wit- 
nessed and have discussed them for hours with the proper authorities. My 
whole experience has forced me to conclude that, however much the Navaho 
have taken over of white culture, and this is considerable for it has changed 
their whole ceremonial life and now threatens also the social and political 
scheme, Christianity has had a negligible effect. 

A few Navaho have been converted, occasionally one becomes a missionary 
and some live without benefit of religion since the attempt to grasp the new 
has undermined belief in the old and, as a consequence, both have gone by the 
board. There is hardly a Navaho, be he ever so acculturated, who will not, 
when feeling desperate, return to the ritual of his fathers. Usually his white 
friends do not know this for he ‘thas a sing’’ in some remote place and it is not 


10 American Anthropologist 37: 273-9, 1935- 

11 Navaho Legends. 

12 Navajo Origin Legend (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 43: 88-104, 1940). Recorded 
in 1885. 

13 Navajo Texts (Anthropological Papers American Museum of Natural History 34, 1933). 
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even announced to the Navaho public so that only the Navaho immediately 
concerned know about it. There are also backsliders, well-educated, often 
prosperous Navaho, who for years have been conscientious Christians and who 
suddenly relapse to the Navaho religion and stay with it publicly as well as 
privately. There was almost an epidemic of these cases in the region I know 
best. The chief reason was the wide disparity between Christian teaching and 
behavior in social relationships. The ordinary Navaho is not much of a 
theorist nor is he willing to wait until after death for his reward. He is a 
realist whose entire social fabric depends upon frictionless social intercourse. 
If a way of living does not furnish this, it provides him nothing compre- 
hensible, hence the general situation. 

My long experience with Navaho ritual shows only half a dozen cases of 
substitution of White products recently introduced for old ceremonial proper- 
ties. The significant feature of the whole list is, not the number of these sub- 
stitutions, but the fact that they do not include a single case of changed 
ideology. In every case the change is made Navaho, not once is a Navaho con- 
cept made white. 

In the face of all this it is the more striking that Klah has woven into his 
Emergence myth certain elements of Christian lore, even though there is 
only one very minor point in the text of the Hail Chant which even suggests 
white influence. One reason for this may be the difference in interpreters. 
My text was taken from Klah’s dictation and translated by his niece, who 
though educated well enough to speak excellent English, had nevertheless re- 
mained in thorough sympathy with her uncle’s teaching. In other words she 
“thinks Navaho.’’ Miss Wheelwright’s record and translation were made by 
Mr. Arthur Newcomb and it is reasonable to suppose that some of the re- 
ligious interpretations are either his or Miss Wheelwright’s. He in contrast to 
Klah’s niece ‘‘thinks white.”’ A good many of the descriptions of life in the 
lower worlds have been prettified as we can tell from the other versions. A 
great part of the emergence struggle centers in overcoming sorcery and there 
is no avoiding the fact that incest and irregular and uncontrolled sex practices 
are closely connected with it. Eliminating the fact of sorcery and the struggle 
to overcome it is like treating the Old Testament without sin. In spite of the 
individualism of the recorders there is nevertheless much in the record which 
is strictly Navaho and a good deal that is strictly Klah. 

A well-grounded Navaho chanter feels an obligation to show his knowledge 
of the emergence as compelling as knowledge of the Bible is to a minister or 
precedent to a lawyer. The myth is the narrative of the adventures of pre- 
Navaho creatures in the underworlds of which anywhere from one to four are 
described, anywhere from one to thirty-two hypothecated. In these worlds 
there was something like a prescience of this, the last world, but there was no 
control such as the present religion furnishes. The goal was toward gaining 
this life which is better than any previous existence and control over “the 
trail of life’ since this is what made man able to attain his present status. 

A large part of this control is a contrast to ignorance, uncertainty and blun- 
dering which existed in the nether worlds and which gave rise to error on the 
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one hand, and on the other, through faulty manipulation of universal ele- 
ments, to sorcery. Monsters were the malconceived creatures born during the 
period when the sexes were separated in the underworld. These monsters 
prevented the increase of human beings by eating offspring as soon as they 
were born. Thus evil is the same as ignorance, in its turn linked with sex 
which, abused and uncontrolled, ties up with sorcery. Ritualistic evidence 
shows that witchcraft was highly developed long before magical control was 
understood, magical control in Navaho being expressed as holiness, blessing 
or sanctification. This means then that sin as conceived by the Navaho is not 
a sense of personal shortcoming influenced by conscience and will, but either 
lack of knowledge of the proper order, or possession of that knowledge and its 
use for evil purposes. Incidentally this is the chief reason that Navaho religion 
and Christianity do not converge. 

Let us now consider the exceptional points of Klah’s story. The most strik- 
ing difference is that the god most concerned with the affairs of pre-human 
creatures and their upward striving was Begochiddy, a deity which appears 
only occasionally and quite vaguely in the other versions. In Klah’s story he 
has been idealized into something approaching the Christian God, being 
creator who even punishes Navaho in the afterlife if they have performed bad 
deeds in this world. First Man and First Woman, chronologically the earliest 
deities of the other legends, a cantankerous pair every-ready to take umbrage, 
play the creative role and they never moralize but regard digressions, espe- 
cially in sex matters, with sly levity. 

Begochiddy is mentioned but not well described by Matthews.“ He shows 
some points of correspondence with Sun and some with Montezuma. He is 
also considered as co-creator with Sun of wild and domesticated animals.’® Ac- 
cording to Hill'® he was a spoiled son of Sun whose actions were very obscene 
and whose name ‘‘One-who-grabs-breasts”’ indicates his character. According 
to Klah in my own text of the Hail Chant Begochiddy was similarly charac- 
terized and in addition was in charge of insects. Klah left out a part of his be- 
havior because “‘it was too dirty to tell to women!” 

In the Emergence myth Klah’s Begochiddy is almost saintlike. He is a son 
of sunbeam (male) and sunray (female), and he takes over the creative proc- 
ess. First Man, First Woman and Black God, all dominating the other ver- 
sions, yield to him although not always without protest. He pulled up the reed 
through which the people escaped from the first to the second world and left 
the first world, set afire by Black God, burning. The people were driven from 
the second to the third world by a flood whose waters turned into burning oil. 
The third world, too, was left burning below this one. In the third world the 
origin of songs and ceremonies is explained, 


“If people are bad and know this ceremony and ask forgiveness, they need not go to 


4 Legends 86-7. 

15 Navajo Myths Prayers and Songs (University of California Publications in Archaeology 
and Ethnology 5, 1907) 58-9. 

16 The Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology 18, 1938) 99. 
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the burning world. If a man kills another and repents and knows the ceremony he 
need not go down to the lower world. . . . It can be held for sickness when the sickness 
results from crime.’’!” 


For lack of space I have to select the acculturated portions of the myth 
which is very long. Between them the story runs along strictly Navaho lines 
and it is interesting to consider how these Christian ideas are interwoven with 
the others. After the world had been put in operation and the Twins had over- 
come the monsters so that humans could exist Changing Woman, their 
mother, after consultation with the other gods, organized an additional flood, 
this one to purify the world. The gods fastened down the mountains with lead 
and gold nails, a task at which they labored seven days. Begochiddy said that 
after seven days it would rain and all the gods got into the reed flute again. 
The rain began and kept on for forty-two days and water covered all of the 
earth except the top of the mountains. When it stopped a great rainbow ap- 
peared over the world and on top of it stood Begochiddy with his hands 
spread out in gladness. The account continues with fashioning a new (this) 
world.'® 

The biblical parallels are obvious. I may note that none of the Navaho 
floods are caused by rain but rather by waters rising up from the earth and 
below the earth. I have summarized the various notions of Begochiddy. It is 
a little sad that Klah—I hardly like to say the Navaho, but many of them 
must have got the notion from him—should have chosen Begochiddy as a 
symbol of the Christian God. This he did probably because Begochiddy is 
thought of as light-skinned with blue eyes and red hair and as emitting daz- 
zling light. Itis to be noted that the only spiritual likeness between the two 
deities is the possession of extraordinary power, power of creation, of resource- 
fulness in emergency, of re-creation and of benignity. In this case only Bego- 
chiddy reserves the power to punish after death, an idea not otherwise re- 
corded for the Navaho. Very Navaho are the explanation of his parentage, 
the escape from the flood of one world to one higher up through a reed and the 
numerous details of the control of the reed (which in the additional flood is 
really the ark), the dependence upon ceremony to free the people from error 
and even ‘“‘crime,’’ the idea of a flood for world renewal, the stress on the sta- 
bility of the mountains, the use of the rainbow and, finally, the gesture of 
Begochiddy ‘‘his hands outspread in gladness.”” Navaho gods signify their 
pleasure by outspread arms. The idea of ‘‘waters burning’’ is Navaho, for 
Black God’s power is so great that he can set even the waters afire—he does 
not have to change them to oil—and even in this story Begochiddy depended 
somewhat on his partners. 

The ideas of hell, eternal punishment and repentance, forgiveness and crime 
are un-Navaho. The mountains are usually fastened down with sunbeams and 
lightning, here the fasteners become nails of metals the Navaho have come to 
value. The number seven is used only occasionally in Navaho lore and ritual 
and in a way quite different from its use here, and the multiple forty-two is as 


17 Klah and Wheelwright, Navajo Creation Myth 49. 
18 Loc. cit., 100-2. 
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strange as the use of seven.'** The rainbow is frequently used, but it is most 
often a magical conveyance, a protective device and, in this sense, a symbol of 
blessing. 

Details of this sort could be greatly multiplied, but these suffice to show the 
close connection between style and it is influenced, first, by basic doctrine and 
tradition; second, by contact with another culture. It is to be noted too that 
Klah uses White elements without basically modifying the Navaho plot. 
My brief acquaintance with him helps, I think, to explain the third influence, 
his individualism. He was a transvestite because as a baby he was emascu- 
lated in a Ute attack as his parents were returning from Ft. Sumner. He 
dressed in men’s clothes at least in recent years and there was nothing femi- 
nine about him unless an indescribable gentleness be so called. The reasons 
the Navaho called him “‘one-who-has-been-changed” were chiefly that he 
wove blankets and was not interested in women. Perhaps in earlier days he 
wore women’s clothes. 

Miss Wheelwright gives a short account of Klah’s life and character! to 
which I will add my own impressions. He was a person with many facets. One 
became instantly acquainted with him, one constantly found in him depths 
not easily plumbed, uncanny intuition, capacity for quiet and bubbling hu- 
mor, a sure stability and, at the same time, a wide even experimental toler- 
ance. His voice was gentle and low, though interesting, his actions never im- 
pulsive, but energetic and swift, his principles and convictions unshakable. I 
have seen him provoked by one of the few things which could annoy him, error 
in ceremonial procedure and the stubborn resistance of a singer to correction. 
Klah did what he could but did not succeed in making the chanter correct the 
error for he would not acknowledge it. Klah’s resentment cropped out in in- 
dignant protest for several days after the occurrence. He resorted to prayer 
for someone else’s mistakes, an expedient from which not much could be ex- 
pected since the important thing was the singer’s own confession of error. 

Early in life Klah decided to devote himself to singing and he may be said 
to have made a profession of it. Most other men take chanting more or less 
in their stride, using it for gradual accumulation of wealth while at the same 
time carrying on their secular activities. Klah gave up such struggle and even 
distributed his wealth so that he never had more than he could use and his 
interpretation of use was moderate in the extreme. Subsequently when he 
earned large sums by weaving sandpainting blankets and by chanting he dis- 
tributed his goods as soon as he earned it. His abnegation did not isolate him, 
for he liked company as much as he enjoyed being alone and he was generally 
beloved. 

His was an intuitive, speculative, imaginative mind, far from conservative, 
though he remained orthodox. He was always ready to examine new ideas, he 
harbored certain notions probably held by no other Navaho, unless taught by 
him. This fact accounts, I think, for the incorporation of the biblical parts in 
the creation myth. He believed that the Navaho were to be superseded by 


188 Gladys A. Reichard, Prayer the Compulsive Word (Monographs American Ethnological 
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another race which he interpreted as the white race. Miss Wheelwright re- 
cords his unflattering opinion of the Navaho schoolboy’s incapacity to learn 
ritual. Was this the reason Klah saw in us the successors of Navaho chanters? 
Whatever his reasons may have been, he valued our technical devices for 
preservation—writing, painting in water color, phonograph recording—and 
not only cooperated with recorders but even urged that the teaching be made 
permanent. I do not know where he was exposed to Bible teaching—he did 
not understand English—but this idea of the white man as the heir to his lore 
and perhaps emphasis on the description of God in terms of light may have 
made him choose Begochiddy as his symbol of God. This is to me the more 
surprising since all necessary features could have been found in Sun, the 
greatest of Navaho deities. 

The fragments of the myth I have given, as well as other parts of it, indicate 
that Klah did not understand the Christian idea, but adopted small portions 
of it and fitted them to his own doctrine, revamping both considerably to get 
what he thought was a good fit. This is not an uncommon phenomenon, but 
the fact that he used the idea at al] is explained by another phase of his mind, 
a desire for consistency. After hours of thought and discussion scattered 
through a lifetime he had come to the conclusion that the ultimate in Navaho 
attainment was ‘‘universal harmony,” a state of being with no tangibility.”° 
This is a notion of oneness and in it all elements in the universe are sub- 
merged. Klah tried to add to this his experience with white culture. This was 
even difficult to do with many Navaho elements. I tried, for instance, to dis- 
cuss with him the introduction to Gray Eyes’ myth of the Shooting Chant 
which has it that Changing Woman was poor and had a hard time getting 
enough to eat until she was wooed by Sun, the monsters were overcome 
and she was established in a luxurious home like his. This I did chiefly to 
make conversation so as to make a transition from unorganized explanation 
to systematic text but I reckoned without my host. He said, ‘‘How could 
Changing Woman have been poor? Why! She had charge of all the food there 
is!” I have always asked myself this kind of question which Indian mythology 
forever poses and have never found an answer, so how could I answer it when 
asked by one who should tell me? 

I immediately desisted from this line of thought because Klah was puzzled, 
even a little annoyed, at such lack of reasonableness. As a matter of fact that 
is the story in at least three versions and what is more, it sets the theme for the 
secondary plot of the tale, so I could hardly revise it to conform to his sense 
of unity. In his tale Begochiddy was responsible for the birth and rearing of 
Changing Woman and there is no mention of poverty or sordid surroundings, 
even the mating with Sun being glossed over lightly and the birth of the Twins 
an implied miracle. Klah returned to this “error” several times, his concern 
being for me that I had got it wrong. I did what I could to soothe him; I could 
not in those early days afford to discuss the subject for I did not know, as I 
now do, that there is an inner consistency to Navaho ceremonial and myth, 


20 The definition which I give in The Nature of Man as Conceived by the Navajo Indians 
(The Review of Religion 7: 357-60, 1943) is largely Klah’s although it was expanded by con- 
sultations with other chanters. 
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but that it is expressed in terms quite different from those we were discussing. 

I am a great admirer of Navaho literary style as it is displayed in the best 
myths, but of them all I should choose Klah’s myth of the Hail Chant for 
beauty of expression, subtlety and variation of ideas, plot unity, and charac- 
ter portrayal. It includes, as every good chant myth should, numerous lists of 
ceremonial properties and acts, yet they are clearly depicted and unusually 
well coordinated with the plot. The repetitions are highly varied and the 
characterization is clever, amusing, even surprising. It is likely that this myth 
does not show signs of acculturation because of its theme, the boy-adventures- 
to-get-power-from-gods story which furnishes little temptation for rationali- 
zation whereas the Emergence story concerns the very origin of all things and 
has too many parallels to resist. 

All the material which belongs to Navaho ritual—paintings, prayersticks, 
songs, myths, even the quest for ceremonial properties—and the bekavior of 
the people who participate show that they enjoy their religion. This is particu- 
larly true of the chanter whose first concern is the bundle. The comparison 
of religious literature shows however that the primary concern is order and 
inclusiveness. He must get everything in and he must get it in proper order or 
ceremony will be a failure. The myth exists to help him remember. The songs 
with a different organization perform the same function. Learning the myth 
seems always to have been optional, but Matthews’ informants stressed it 
more than the singers of today. The songs are sufficient to jog the memory 
of many chanters. It is possible, even probable, that a singer like JS who has an 
interest in complex order will demonstrate that emphasis in the song system 
belonging to his chants. It is unlikely that he will originate songs, or if he does, 
that he will include aesthetic elements over and above those he considers 
essential, for he feels safest in using only what he has been taught. On the 
other hand, SC may after some years produce a myth of the Night Chant 
quite as good as his myth of the Enemy Way or of his predecessors. As it 
stands now the ceremonial order is learned first. Since many of the dogmatic 
associations are poetical, the ritual cannot help being aesthetic, but enjoy- 
ment is optional or fortuitous, hence secondary. 


Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE NATURE AND PROBLEMS OF MEXICAN 
INDIAN MYTHOLOGY 


By Pau RapDIN 


The problems of Mexican Indian mythology are, in no sense, different from 
those found anywhere else in the world and there should really be no reason 
for restating them. Unfortunately the specific course which their discussion 
has taken during the last thirty years makes it imperative to emphasize once 
more the four cardinal facts the folklorist seeks to determine for any given 
folktale. These are: the nuclear plot, the more or less unstable elements 
clustering around it, the locality in which the tale has originated and the 
area of its distribution. The sociological and psychological significance, how 
it functions, is fundamentally a problem distinct in itself and somewhat out- 
side of the folklorist’s immediate province. I would be the very last to deny 
the great importance and value the sociological and psychological approach 
to the study of mythology possesses. But the questions they raise are of un- 
usual difficulty and subtlety and can only be fruitfully attacked where our rec- 
ord is unusually full and complete. Moreover such interpretations are fre- 
quently highly subjective and speculative. It is therefore exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that since Malinowski, so many English and American ethnologists have 
insisted upon stressing these sociological, more praticularly the so-called 
“functional,” aspects of the subject. The results are such as might have been 
prophesied, namely the creation of problems that frequently turn out to be 
illusory and fictitious. 

Now it is one of the peculiarities of the study of Mexican Indian mythology 
during the last thirty years that it has been unduly preoccupied either with 
one particular aspect of the subject, namely the place of origin of the bulk of 
the folktales, or, more recently, with their functional, or better, non-func- 
tional, significance. Let us begin our discussion with the first. 

The credit for opening up the present phase of our studies belong to Franz 
Boas. In a famous article entitied, rather characteristically, Notes on Mexican 
Folklore,' he advanced the thesis that the animal tales in particular but other 
folktales as well, current among the Indians of Mexico, were of European, 
more specifically, of Spanish origin. He nowhere precisely states that these 
Spanish folktales had almost completely displaced the aboriginal ones in 
Mexico but he always proceeded on this assumption. Most American folk- 
lorists and ethnologists felt he had demonstrated his point conclusively. Ex- 
ternally the issue seemed settled. Everywhere in Spanish and Portuguese 
America the same tales, it seemed, turned up among the Indians. Thus, for 
many students the problem to be attacked became not so much how to sepa- 
rate the aboriginal from the Spanish elements in the folktales but, rather, why 
had the former so completely disappeared. 


1 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 25: 204-60, 1912. Cf. particularly the section entitled 
Comparative Notes (247-60). 
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This it seemed relatively easy to explain as due to the completeness of the 
Spanish penetration of Mexico between the Conquest and, roughly, 1750. But 
even where this penetration had not been so complete, many students felt, it 
had been sufficiently strong to destroy the older traditional folktales although 
not powerful enough to impose those of the conquerors. Cultural impoverish- 
ment is something to be expected under such conditions, so it is maintained. 
Accordingly we find Elsie Clews Parsons stating in all seriousness that 
“Mitla . . . is not mestizo enough to be the nursery for Spanish tales nor indio 
enough to have preserved its Indian tales, a condition that probably holds 
among most of the Indian or édioma-speaking towns of Mexico.’ 

Pushed to its logical conclusion this should mean that tribes will be en- 
countered who have no folktales at all, pre-Conquest or post-Conquest. And 
this is exactly what Zingg* and Tax‘ claim to have discovered, the first for 
the Tarahumara, the second for a town in Guatemala. Beals in a recent article 
is in essential agreement with them for the western Mixe.® 

I do not, however, think we can either intelligently or fruitfully discuss 
the questions these scholars raise by reexamining their logic or their presup- 
positions. When a situation reaches the stage where an ethnologist can begin 
a survey of Mexican indian folktales with the statement that, ‘‘Discussion of 
Mexican Indian folklore is necessarily concerned primarily with problems,’ I 
think that our best procedure then is to return to our starting point, in this 
case, Boas’ basic paper. Let us therefore do so and reexamine what data Boas 
actually obtained and the extent to which he and those after him were justi- 
fied in drawing the conclusions they did.’ 

Boas collected his Mexican Indian folktales incidental to his main work. 
There were but ten in all. Among these, however, were two versions of the 
conejo-coyote cycle, ‘“The race of conejo and sapo,” “‘Zancudo”’ and “Juan 
Tigre,” the latter a variant of ‘‘Juan Oso’’ (John the Bear). The first version 
of the conejo-coyote cycle, the conejo-sapo tale and Zancudo were obtained 
from an individual® who knew only Spanish and in a completely hispanized 
town, Pochutla, Oaxaca. With the exception of possibly one story and leaving 
aside the conejo-coyote, conejo-sapo tales for the moment, they are clearly of 


2 Zapoteca and Spanish Tales of Mitla, Oaxaca (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 45: 277 
317, 1932) 278. Although later, in the same paragraph, she admits that some aboriginal myths 
and tales do still occur in Mitla at least, she seems never to have actually questioned the cor- 
rectness of her general statement. 

* Robert M. Zingg, The Genuine and Spurious Values in Tarahumara Culture (American 
Anthropologist 44: 78-92, 1942) 89. 

‘ Oral statement to writer. 

5 Ralph L. Beals, Problems of Mexican Indian Folklore (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
56: 8-16, 1943) 14-15. 

6 Ibid., 8. 

7 Associated with Boas from the very beginning and, in part, independent of him, has been 
A. M. Espinosa. The last statement of the latter’s position can be found in his Cuentos populares 
Espafioles (Stanford University Publications, University series, Language and Literature 3: 1 
and 2, 1923-24) 1:17, and in his exhaustive study of the Tar-Baby story (cf. this JouRNAL 
43: 129-209, 1930). 

8 I am leaving out two fragments obtained at Tepoztlan. 

® It is not even clear that he was an Indian or a mestizo. 
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Spanish origin. So likewise are ‘Juan Tigre’’ and the tale entitled ‘‘The Ras- 
cal’’ obtained in text from a Tehuano informant. 

The conejo cycle presented difficulties from the start. No Spanish, in fact, 
no European versions, of many of the incidents were known. While the race of 
conejo and sapo had its European analogue, still the theme of a contest be- 
tween a fast and a slow animal in which the former is outwitted can easily 
have a multiple origin. Nor was the Spanish origin of the Tar-Baby episode 
apparent.’ If, in spite of all the difficulties, Boas so promptly convinced him- 
self that all these tales were of Spanish origin the reason lay in two facts, first 
that the overwhelming majority of the episodes in the conejo-coyote cycle, 
and many of the tales concerning other animals, as well as the human tales, 
were found to be distributed throughout Spanish and Portuguese America 
and secondly, that they occurred wherever other forms of European folklore 
such as riddles, songs and music were present.'"' The frequent association of 
the two indicated, he felt, that they belonged together. As we know he was 
led by the distribution of such stories as ‘‘Juan Oso,”’ ‘“The Seven Heads’”’ and 
episodes like the race of the Rabbit and Toad and Tar-Baby to postulate or, 
at least, suspect Spanish influence even among the Idaho Shoshone, the 
Assiniboine, the Thompson River Indians, the Shuswap and the Nootka. 

It thus seemed logical to assume that influences which could leave so dis- 
tinct a mark as far as Vancouver Island might easily result in a complete over- 
whelming of aboriginal folktales in the area of most complete and continuous 
Spanish penetration, Mexico. 

Having made his point and tentatively developed some of the problems he 
left the details to be worked out by others. 

As one looks back upon his contributions to this subject one wonders some- 
what why he, of all men, never pondered about the unusual nature of the 
situation. Here were people still speaking their own languages. In many areas 
in fact they had only the most elementary knowledge of Spanish. Innumerable 
aboriginal customs and rites survived among them. And, confessedly, their 
Christian faith was permeated through and through with native Indian 
thought. Yet their aboriginal folktales were all gone, even their animal tales! 
This, in spite of the fact, for instance, that a large number of American Indian 
tribes had both Hare and Coyote cycles and that Hare (conejo) had played 
quite a role in ancient Mexican religions. Why under these conditions could 
not the old body of folktales have continued its existence alongside of the 
new? There are, after all, many examples of this very thing happening in 
analogous situations elsewhere. 

Whatever the reason, Boas did not ask these questions. Later investigators 
did and tried to answer them. However they began with the Boas-Espinosa 
thesis as an axiom. But what if the facts were inadequate for the inferences 


10 Since then a single Spanish version has been found by Espinosa but, in spite of Espinosa’s 
contention, this hardly demonstrates the Spanish provenience of the episode for the Americas. A 
single version could easily have found its way back to Spain from the Americas. 

1 Boas (cf. article quoted, 250) always insisted, as he might well have done, that he was sim- 
ply giving his ‘‘general impression."’ Yet others and for that matter, Boas himself, frequently 
forgot that they were but general impressions. 
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that had been drawn? What if the problems had been incorrectly posed or 
needed substantial correction? 

When in 1912 Boas sent me to the Zapotecs to study their language and, 
incidentally, to collect folktales it had been firmly impressed upon me that 
I would only find Spanish material. And that is all I did find for the first 
month. It was only because my reading about the ancient Zapotecs had made 
it clear that they had been greatly concerned with the sun, the moon, stars, 
clouds, trees, stones, and so forth, that I pressed my informants to tell me 
something about these matters. It required great persistence on my part to 
persuade them, first that their ancestors must have had myths and tales con- 
cerning natural objects and that I was interested in recording such stories 
and, secondly, that it was not unchristian 1o remember them and to tell them 
to me. The result of my efforts is embodied in my book El Folklore de 
Oaxaca,” in Folktales from Oaxaca" and in a series of Zapotec texts.’ Out 
of one-hundred and forty-two folktales in El Folklore de Oaxaca forty-five 
are incontrovertibly aboriginal and at least thirty more probably so. Nor did 
this discovery of aboriginal folktales still surviving among the modern Indian 
populations represent an isolated case. In 1913 out of ten tales obtained 
among the Huave,'® at least two were clearly aboriginal as was the solitary 
Tlappanec myth obtained many years later, in 1929. In 1928 W. Lehman 
obtained four manifestly pre-Conquest myths from the Mixe,’* Boas and 
Haeberlin published four Aztec ones"’ and Parsons obtained more than a half 
dozen at Mitla.'® 

If then the survival of the older mythology can be demonstrated even on 
the basis of the wholly inadequate material so far gathered, the Boas-Espi- 
nosa thesis must, at least, be completely restated. In fact until a thorough 
search has been made by qualified folklorists for the older aboriginal folktales 
it would seem to be best to withhold our judgment upon the extent and the 
degree of the Spanish influence except insofar as a few concrete and specific 
problems are involved. Before, however, proceeding to an examination of this 
question it might be well to return briefly to one of the secondary corollaries 
of the Boas-Espinosa thesis mentioned before and which has been given con- 
siderable publicity of late, namely the neutralization or withering away of all 
mythology, pre-Conquest or post-Conquest, as a consequence of the impact of 
Spanish civilization. 

The latest statement of this viewpoint is to be found in the paper of Beals, 
Problems of Mexican Indian Folklore.’® 

In this interesting paper Beals states that the Mixe—more specifically the 


12 Anales de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologfa y Etnologfa Americanas (New York, 
1917). 

13 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 28: 390-408, IgI5. 

4 Tlalocan 1: 3-30, 134-54, 1943: to be continued. 

18 Paul Radin, Huave Texts (International Journal of American Linguistics 5: 1-56, 1929). 

16 Ergebnisse einer . . . in den Jahren 1925-1926 ausgefuehrtem Forschungsreise nach Mexico 
und Guatemala (Anthropos 23: 749-91, 1928). 

17 Ten Folktales in Modern Nahuatl (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 37: 345-70, 1924). 

18 Mitla, Town of Souls (Chicago, 1936) 325-48. 

19 Op. cit. 
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western Mixe—have practically no folktales at all, pre-Conquest or post-Con- 
quest. This he feels it necessary to explain, particularly the total absence of 
any recollection of the pre-Conquest folktales, because many of the old 
rituals have survived in considerable purity. To account for so confessedly 
anomalous a situation he has recourse to a combination of the historical and 
the functional approach. He seeks first to prove that the Mixe had no contact 
with the Spaniards before 1600 and that even after that date the Spanish 
penetration was sporadic and none too intimate. In fact, so he contends, a 
true contact with Spanish civilization was not really established until 1928 
when the Federal rural schools were established. But if this explains the ab- 
sence of Spanish folktales, what has led to the disappearance of the aboriginal 
body of mythology? Here his answer is somewhat hesitant. They have dis- 
appeared, he suggests, because of the laudable desire of new Mixe converts 
to Christianity to suppress tales that possibly had some associations with non- 
Christian rituals. 

Now Beals was constrained to reconstruct, in some such way, the history of 
the Mixe contact with the Spaniards in order to account for the very anoma- 
lous condition he thought he had found. Like Boas and Parsons he was not 
sufficiently perturbed, apparently, about its uniqueness to ask himself 
whether there was not possibly something erroneous in the premise with 
which he had started. Nor did it ever occur to him that, for reasons unknown, 
he had been unable to induce the Mixe to tell him their folktales. That has 
happened at one time or another to all collectors and ethnologists, great and 
small. If he did not put that question to himself the answer must lie in the 
fact that he began with the assumption that the complete disappearance of 
the whole body of folktales, even with a people living on the economic level of 
the Mixe, was quite possible. And thus he developed a blind spot and made no 
effort to reexamine the facts, with quite disastrous results as we shall see. 

Had Beals made this reexamination he would certainly not have failed to 
discover that I published thirty-one Mixe tales?® and he would not have so 
completely overlooked Lehmann’s startling material. Nor would he, I feel, 
have failed to discover that the Mixe were in definite and, often in intimate, 
contact with the Spaniards in the sixteenth century." But the best test of the 
Spanish contact is furnished by the number of Spanish loanwords in the lan- 
guage. Nor is it likely that the thorough knowlegde of the Mixe language 
which Fray Agustin Quintana’s writings, published in 1729, display, could 
have been acquired, had the contact of the Spaniards and the Mixe not been 
fairly close. 

However my object is not to ctiticize Beals nor Zingg nor Tax. Rather it is 
to show how completely a person can be led astray, and what fictitious prob- 
lems can arise if one accepts, too uncritically, generalizations made in so 


20 Cf. El Folklore de Oaxaca; also, my Mixe Texts (Journal de la Société des Americanistes 
25: §: 41-64, 1933). 

21 Cf. Santamaria y Canseco, Relacion de Nexapa 1579 (Papeles de Nueva Espana, Segunda 
Serie, 4. Edited by Paso y Troncoso) 30, 33 ff. In fact the Mixe are already mentioned by Cortes 
in his Fourth Letter as people against who two unsuccsessful attempts at conquest had been 
made by the Spaniards. 
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virgin a field of investigation as Mexican Indian mythology. My criticism is 
directed rather against those who, like some of the so-called ‘‘functionalists,”’ 
are interested in the oral literature of a people in terms of how it functions 
and who, apparently, do not regard the telling of tales for what they choose 
to call mere amusement, as constituting a legitimate function. Even when 
they wish to be critical as Margaret Park Redfield” they do not seem to 
realize that you are really distorting the whole situation when you eliminate 
the literary and historical aspects from consideration. That such an elimina- 
tion is necessary in order to get the point of view of the people themselves is, I 
must confess, an amazing assumption.” Why is that necessary? It seems to me 
that it is likely to do just the opposite, to effectively prevent one from under- 
standing the point of view of the people themselves. Had Mrs. Redfield paid 
more attention to the question of literary form and of origin she would, I am 
presumptuous enough to believe, have better understood the meaning the 
ejemplos had for the Maya as well as their use. In other words she would have 
been a true “functionalist” as is every sensible anthropologist, folklorist and 
accredited historian of culture. 

At bottom we are here again in the presence of the cardinal defect of so 
many American anthropologists and sociologists, their profound antihistorical 
bias, their unwillingness to deal with historical sources and their consequent 
inability to understand historical problems.” 

But let us return to the facts. How good or, rather, how bad, is our record of 
Mexican Indian folktales? Frankly it is bad enough although its paucity and 
inadequacy have been definitely exaggerated and its quality somewhat un- 
justifiably impugned. Here, too glib modern sociological labels have been in- 
jected into the subject. Beals,** for instance, feels that careful attention must 
be paid to whether the teller of a tale is Indian, White or mestizo. Surely he 
cannot be referring to blood. If he is referring to culture he must realize first 
that this tripartite division is, after all, simply a convenient classification of 
the non-Mexican sociologist which still has to be demonstrated and that, 
secondly, an interest and a knowledge of folktales can be and often is quite in- 
dependent of the degree to which an individual has been ‘‘hispanized”’ or not 
as I can vouch for from personal experience. 

For the northern region of Mexico our record is not bad at all. Apart from 
scattered material, Beals** tells us he possesses a representative collection for 
the Yaqui and Mayo. The types of stories he found are significant. He has ar- 
ranged them in five categories: indigenous coyote tales, reworked aboriginal 


* The Folk Literature of a Yucatecan Town (Carnegie Institution of Washington. Contri- 
butions to American Archaeology 13: 3: I-50, 1937). 

%3 Ibid. 4 ff. 

*% Mrs. Redfield clearly indicates this when she says, ‘‘The question is not, what are these 
stories in origin—variations of Grimm’s fairy tales, or quaint modifications of stories from Bib- 
lical sources—but rather what do they mean to the particular group and how are they used” 
(ibid. 4). Did it ever occur to her that this very “quaintness” and this relationship to Grimm's 
fairy tales (i.e. European folktales) may have a very definite bearing on just these points? I can 
assure her that they have. 

% Op. cit. 8. 

% Ibid. 15 ff. 
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tales—presumably distinct from the first group—, post-Conquest explanatory 
tales connected with the merging of aboriginal and Christian rituals, Euro- 
pean tales and autochtonous tales modelled upon the latter. By and large, we 
shall find this five-fold division holding for all Indian Mexico. 

In addition to the Yaqui-Mayo data we have for the northern region 
enough material from the Tepecano,”’ Huichol,?* Tarahumara,?® and Cora, 
to obtain a fair idea of the general type of mythology they possess. For in- 
stance a cursory examination of Mason’s Tepecano collection indicates that of 
twenty-two tales, six are aboriginal, six secondary remodellings of mediaeval 
Christian legends, and ten European. And this is in a region where the native 
language is, according to Espinosa, in rapid process of extinction.*! It is when 
we approach central Mexico that the real lacunae develop. There are, for in- 
stance, no collections for the Otomi, Masahua, Totonac, Huaxtec, Tlappanec 
and Tarascan.* For the Aztecs our material is fairly extensive but far from 
adequate. Our material for Oaxaca is the most extensive. For the Zapotec we 
have, counting that of Boas, Parsons and myself, all of two hundred and sixty 
tales.** For the Mixe we possess thirty-five* and for the Huave ten.** How- 
ever our information about the Mixtec, Mazatec, Cuicatec, Chinantec,** 
Chontal and Zoque, to mention the most important, is either neglig ble or nil. 

Yet, despite its meagerness, this material can tell us something, indeed 
even enable us to make a few far-reaching, albeit provisional, generaliza- 
tions. To give an example. Of the ten Huave folktales, four are animal tales, 
two belonging to the coyote-conejo cycle, one about conejo himself, and six 
are human. Two of the ten tales are unquestionably aboriginal, namely the 
animal tale not belonging to the conejo-coyote cycle and one of the human 
tales. The other five human tales are clearly European, three of them being 
typical Renaissance Facetiae. The conejo tale is either aboriginal or a post- 
Conquest imitation of an introduced tale. Without attaching too much sig- 
nificance to what can be learned from so small a collection, it is certainly sug- 
gestive that a people like the Huave where practically no Spanish is spoken 
and whose contact with the Spaniards is supposed never to have been too inti- 


37 J. Alden Mason and Aurelio M. Espinosa, ed., Folk-Tales of the Tepecanos (JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 27: 148-210, 1914. Cf. also J. Alden Mason, Four Mexican-Spanish 
Fairy-Tales from Azquelt4n, Jalisco (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 25: 191-8, 1912). 

28 Carl Lumholtz, Symbolism of the Huichol Indians (Memoir American Museum of Natural 
History 3, 1900); R. M. Zingg, The Huichols (University of Denver Contributions to Ethnology 
1, 1938); R. M. Zingg, Huichol Mythology (Ms.). 

?° Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (2 vols. New York, 1902); also the unpublished material 
of Wendell Bennett and Herbert Plancarte. 

3° K. T. Preuss, Die Nayarit Expedition. Die Religion der Cora (Leipzig, 1912). 

3t Mason, Folk-Tales of the Tepecanos 148. 

2 Presumably this may now have been remedied in view of the number of expeditions that 
have recently been sent to these people. The same may hold true, to a smaller extent, for the 
Otom{. 


33 Including seventy in manuscript. 

4 See fn. 20 above. 

% See fn. 15 above. 

% This, I understand, has now been remedied by R. Weitlaner. 
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mate, regale an outsider with typical Renaissance Facetiae, yet retain some of 
their own aboriginal folktales too. 

Having now cleared the ground let me turn to a specific examination of the 
only collection of folktales that is reasonably adequate, the Zapotec. Of the 
two hundred and sixty-odd tales, about sixty are concerned with natural ob- 
jects—as sun, moon, stars, clouds, lightning, trees, stones—; eighty are about 
animals; one hundred and five are about human beings, and about fifteen we 
shall, for the moment, call miscellaneous. All sections of the Zapotec area are 
represented except, unfortunately, Miahuatlan. 

The first question we have to ask ourselves is what is the reason for this 
preponderance of human tales? Would they outnumber all the others if our 
collection were two or three times as large, as, of course, it really should be? 
The consideration of these questions takes us directly into one of our most 
interesting disclosures. What is the subject nature of these human stories? Are 
they clearly Spanish or aboriginal in origin? 

Leaving out the witch tales, they are overwhelmingly European. They are 
either clearcut importations of well-known Spanish or European folktales— 
“Juan Oso,” “Juan Tonto,” “Juan Ceniza,” ‘‘Pedro de Urdemales,”’ ‘La 
Tierra,” ‘‘D’irds y no volverds,’’ ‘‘Maistre Pierre Pathelin,’’ and others—or 
legends clustering around the great and small figures of the Catholic religion. 
In the first group there is no reflection of the native Indian background; in 
the second this varies, sometimes being slight but generally quite marked. It 
is always present however. In all probability, looking at the repertoire of 
Spanish folktales as given in Espinosa’s collection, the number in the first 
group would not be substantially increased if our Mexican Indian record were 
twice or three times its present size. How much larger the second group would 
be it is difficult to prophecy. But the stories in the second group are only 
secondarily to be considered true folktales. 

But why, let us now ask, should all the tales with human beings as their 
heroes be of European origin? Before vouchsafing an answer let us ask the 
same question concerning the stories about natural objects. Here, definitely, 
in direct contrast to the above, none can be shown to have Spanish or Euro- 
pean analogues. 

But what do we find when we examine the animal tales? Let us see. There 
are ten connected with the conejo-coyote cycle, five conejo stories and 
four coyote stories independent of the cycle. Next in importance as hero is 
machin (mono) with ten, zorro with eight, le6n with seven and toro, gallina, 
tigre, gato, raton, sapo, with four apiece. Caballo and burro have but one 
each. Even if we include all the seven tales concerning leén and the four about 
tigre, as referring to non-Mexican animals, we have, at best, thirty-one out of 
eighty that have as their heroes animals unknown to the pre-Conquest In- 
dians. That the number of foreign animals in the various folktales is of some 
possible significance in connection with the question of origins, a glance at 
Mason’s Porto Rico collection will indicate. In Porto Rico, where we are cer- 
tain that we are dealing with either Spanish or Negro-Spanish tales, burro, 
pollo, cabra, gallo, gato, leén, perro, all of them imported animals, figure in 
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thirty-eight out of sixty-three. In the conejo cycle the antagonist is consist- 
ently tigre, not as among the Mexican Indians, coyote. Tigre, we know, is the 
conejo antagonist par excellence in the African cycle. We may legitimately infer 
then from the Porto Rico example that where specific animal tales are im- 
ported from one area to an entirely different one, there is no marked tendency 
for the animal-hero to change his identity. 

If, consequently, we find among the Zapotecs a native animal, coyote, who 
figures prominently in innumerable American Indian mythologies as a dupe, 
coupled with another native animal, conejo, who is, frequently, among Ameri- 
can Indians, a culture-hero or transformer—dquite apart from the role of the 
two in ancient Mexican religion—we should be wary about claiming that the 
modern conejo-coyote cycle is a Spanish importation simply because some of 
the incidents are Spanish. Particularly should we be on our guard when we 
realize that only one-third of the animal figures in Zapotec mythology are of 
Spanish provenience. We might, of course, insist that the foreign animals had 
been displaced by native ones. But the evidence at our disposal proves just 
the contrary. Wherever in our collection there is a tale with a European ani- 
mal as hero—gato, gallina, le6n, burro, and so forth—he is never displaced, 
any more than are the typical Spanish heroes of the human stories. The dis- 
placement hypothesis clearly does not hold. In fact only one explanation seems 
to me plausible, namely that we are here dealing with a pre-Conquest conejo- 
coyote cycle into which incidents and themes of Spanish or Negro-Spanish ori- 
gin have been secondarily injected. Not the reverse. And what holds true for 
the conejo-coyote cycle holds equally for some of the other animal tales. In 
short we may postulate three types of animal stories, one, aboriginal in con- 
tent and origin, one, Spanish in content and origin, and one, mixed. 

But how are we to interpret these facts; human tales entirely European in 
origin, tales concerned with natural objects entirely aboriginal in origin, and 
animal stories partly aboriginal, partly Spanish, and partly mixed? The ex- 
planation which I would like to suggest must, in the present state of our 
knowledge, be a tentative one although I firmly believe that it is essentially 
correct. 

The completely European origin and character of the human tales I attrib- 
ute to the fact that the ancient Zapotec mythology never possessed any. This 
is not a gratuitous assumption. A large part of Indian North America, par- 
ticularly the area nearest Mexico, did not have human beings as the heroes of 
their stories. The aboriginal origin and character of the tales dealing with 
celestial bodies and with clouds, stones, trees, and so forth, I attribute to the 
fact that the Spaniards brought over very few such tales with them. Certainly 
they are conspicuous by their absence in Espinosa’s Cuentos Populares Es- 
pafioles which is, after all, a very representative collection. That the Zapotecs 
possessed them we can safely assume by the role celestial objects as well as 
clouds, trees and stones play in their religion as the older writers like Burgoa 
never tired of pointing out. Thus in neither instance was there any competi- 
tion; the European tales with human heroes ruled supreme and the aboriginal 
tales with natural objects as their heroes, ruled supreme. 
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The situation, however, was quite different for the animal tales. Here both 
the indigenous peoples and the European invaders possessed a large body of 
oral tradition. The impact of the two upon each other is what might have been 
expected in the light of our knowledge of analogous situations elsewhere. 
Some of the aboriginal tales would be displaced or forced underground. That 
goes without saying, particularly the myths dealing with the ancient rituals 
which the invaders condemned and destroyed. In the main, however, they 
would persist, side by side with the new folktales of the invaders, with con- 
taminations, of course. The extent of these contaminations, however, has still 
to be determined. 

As an anthropologist I am naturally interested in recovering, before it is too 
late, as many of the older folktales as possible now that we know that an un- 
determined number of them apparently still persists. With our detailed 
knowiedge of the mythology of the North American Indians and our rapidly 
increasing knowledge of that of the South American Indians, the great 
desideratum is Mexico and Central America. Let the sociologists ‘‘functional- 
ize’”’ to their heart’s content. Let American anthropologists, however, refrain 
from making incursions into an approach that has always shown a pronounced 
tendency to confuse verbalizations with facts and which has succeeded in so 
effectively barring the possibility of properly comprehending cultural phe- 
nomena by its naive lack of historical understanding. 

I have left for the last the discussion of post-Conquest oral tales,*’ the leg- 
ends about the old past, and those clustering around Christianity. I can only 
touch upon them briefly. Essentially the first represents a new form. For that 
reason it would amply repay the investigator, be he anthropologist or folk- 
lorist, to make a detailed study of them. They play a great role in Mexican In- 
dian life and can be obtained for the asking. 

The second, the legends connected with Christianity, are just as significant. 
Only a specialist in mediaeval Christian legends is competent to determine 
specifically the extent to which some of them are simply altered and distorted 
importations from Europe and others quite new. That many of them are 
thoroughly permeated by Indian thought and contain snatches from aborigi- 
nal mythology is clearly manifest from the most cursory glance. Why should 
this be so? Here the answer is comparatively simple. Anyone at all conversant 
with the history of the cult of the saints in Europe or with the Acta Sanc- 
torum, the mediaeval exempla, and so forth, knows how wisely tolerant the 
Catholic Church has always been about using older beliefs and legends for 
their propaganda. We are dealing here therefore not simply with chance sur- 
vivals of the old in the new but with a consciously directed kind of inclusion. 
In Mexico, after the great missionary penetration had begun to spend itself, 
roughly toward the end of the seventeenth century, some of this older ma- 
terial reasserted itself with unaccustomed vigor and the figures of Christianity 
were frequently forced into the background. This is manifest in all the Zapo- 


37 Also omitted, unfortunately, is a discussion of the stories about witches which I consider 
both pre- and post-Conquest and comparatively free of Spanish contaminations. 
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tec material collected. But it is present everywhere. The ejemplos given by 
Mrs. Redfield from Yucatan are of particular interest in this regard. 

The Mexican Indian mythology of today is thus of an unusually compli- 
cated kind and many of the problems that arise must be regarded in the na- 
ture of tentative questions. Yet three facts stand out prominently: there still 
exists a body of aboriginal folktales; the body of Spanish folktales proper is 
limited in extent and exists side by side with the aboriginal, and, finally, two 
new types of legends have arisen in post-Conquest times. Only through a de- 
tailed study by properly trained historians and folklorists shall we be able to 
state with the desired precision what their interrelations are and, only after 
that, will it be possible to make really valid generalizations. 

















CATAWBA HERBALS AND CURATIVE PRACTICES 
By FRANK G. SPECK 


Over a period of years while the writer was engaged in ethnological re- 
search among the Catawba Indians of York County, South Carolina, occasion 
was seized whenever possible to obtain specimens of plants and information 
concerning the use of plants as curatives. A list of various cures totaling about 
fifty identities represented the accumulation of material up to the year 1936. 
Most of the cures were composed of botanical ingredients. A paper was pub- 
lished the next year in which this collection of matter was brought together 
with notes on rules for gathering, preparing and administering the herbs, and 
a discussion of the medicinal practices of the tribe.! Some of this material 
had been recorded in the native language, a divergent idiom of the Siouan 
stock, which was then spoken by only four or five of the older members of the 
tribe. Some of it was taken down in English from herb gatherers with whom 
the writer wandered in the remaining patches of forest that adjoin the small 
reservation on the west bank of the Catawba river. It was early realized that 
the topic was one of almost inexhaustible depth. The list of botanical cura- 
tives as published in 1937 was accordingly far from being complete. In the 
winter of 1941-42 an opportunity to return to the reservation was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Faculty Research Fund of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (Grant No. 489), and attention was specifically given to the medic- 
inal aspects of Catawba ethnobotany. The number of curatives recorded at 
this time more than doubled the original list of 1937. This new material is 
presented in the present paper. 

The material embodied in both the 1937 and the present study of Catawba 
herbals was obtained mainly by questioning and observation among the last 
speakers of Catawba. On his last visit to the tribe the writer carried pre- 
viously recorded data to work from while continuing botanical collecting, 
and for discussion of points in the curative system which had presented them- ~ 
selves during the interim. Such an advantage is not to be underestimated in 
methodology of field work. With the earlier publication at hand and its con- 
tents open to discussion, informants’ memories were stirred to make additions 
to former statements, and other individuals were moved to add to the whole 


1F, G. Speck, Catawba Medicines and Curative Practices (in Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Studies: Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 179-97. Philadelphia, 1937). 

It was upon realization that the then little-known language and culture of the Catawba lay 
on the verge of disappearance that Dr. Boas obtained support from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for the writer's continuation of field work in the Nation from 1928 to 1931. 
Before and after these dates research among the Catawba was carried on through provision of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and the Faculty Research Fund of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The partial results of these periods of field investigation in the emergency of the Catawba 
situation have been published in widely scattered periodicals. A list of the titles, current up to 
1939, is given in G. P. Murdock, Ethnographical Bibliography of North America (Yale Anthro- 
pological Series 1: 122-3, 1941). 
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from hearsay current in their own families. The quest for data was helped by 
the cooperation of Florence Insley and Alberta Speck through association 
with the Indian women. There is little doubt that a continuation of contact 
with the Catawba families at large would still yield important facts, fancies, 
and experiences pertaining to illness and its alleviation. The same Indians 
consulted during previous investigations were again the primary sources of 
information, but some of the older ones had died. The number of informants, 
however, was increased by the participation of Edith Brown and her family, 
Irving Gordon, his wife and their daughter Gladys. The extension of the list 
of Catawba names for plants and substances was made with Sally (Brown) 
Gordon. Native terms given by her are recorded with the same symbols em- 
ployed in the previous report. 

Briefly summarized, the study published in 1937 covers discussion of 
causes of sickness (weather, ghosts, not animals); analysis of concepts and 
terms (sickness being a ‘“‘seizure,’’ medicines, ‘‘roots’’); absence of sacred for- 
mulas for curing or influencing health conditions; changes in medicinal treat- 
ment due to White associations; dissimilarities between Catawba and Chero- 
kee herbology and disease concepts; rules for gathering, preparing, and ad- 
ministering medicines; conservation of herb growths; the blowing of medicine 
upon the patient by the doctor; scratching the affected parts of the body and 
external application of infusions; purification by immersion in running water; 
and reference to dancing and singing for the benefit of a sick person. 

In the list of remedies presented in the earlier report there are forty-one 
herbals named and identified. These I have introduced into the ensuing col- 
lection of matter, numbering them consecutively and denoting that they are 
taken from the earlier study by italicizing the numbers, viz., 1 to 41. Num- 
bers 42 to 86, in roman, are enumerations of the remedies recorded in the 
subsequent period of investigation. To separate the non-botanical curative 
agencies from the botanical I denote the former by N preceding the number. 
Those underscored in this group (Nz to N5) are from the earlier paper, the 
rest from recent field work. We have now a total of ninety-eight curative 
items, including floral and non-floral ingredients, from the Catawba medicinal 
thesaurus. This raises the sum total considerably above that made out by 
Mrs. Taylor in her study of 1940.” Her list attributed only twenty-one herbals 
to the Catawba. The recount, however, yields eighty-six as indicated above. 
The analysis of Southeastern plant medicinal lore with its valuable com- 
parative discussion which Mrs. Taylor offers is accordingly open to reconsid- 
eration. 

Among the observations recorded in the recent investigation some recol- 
lections narrated by Sam Blue and his sister may be noted concerning the life 
of a noted Catawba ‘“‘medicine doctor,’’ Tom Morrison. He is listed among 
those who served as chief in an interim about 1886.* As a local practitioner 
Tom Morrison is said to have doctored Whites as well as Indians when they 


2 Lyda Averill Taylor, Plants Used as Curatives by Certain Southeastern Tribes (Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 

3 F. G. Speck and C. E. Schaeffer, Catawba Kinship and Social Organization with a Resume 
of Tutelo Kinship Terms (American Anthropologist 44: 555-75, 1942) 56s. 
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would accept his services. He was born in Arkansas in one of the small Ca- 
tawba groups who fled from South Carolina at the time of a smallpox “‘scare.”’ 
When about fifty years old he visited his tribe in South Carolina and stayed 
for about five years on the reservation, returning to Arkansas about 1900. 
Before he left he drew a share of the tribal funds from the state, but never 
came east again. Morrison practiced the art of curing ‘‘in old Catawba style” 
and Sam Blue derived much of his information on medicines and treatments 
from him. Sam remembers Tom Morrison as one who used herbs and nature 
potencies exclusively. It is important to lay stress upon the statement that 
Tom did not sing formulas or recite when administering to the afflicted; this 
marks the difference between Catawba and Cherokee traditions of curing. 
As for pay, Tom Morrison expected and took nothing from Indians, but 
charged others for his services. 

Another significant observation illustrating the testing and rationalization 
of curative treatment comes from Sam Blue as part of his own experience. 


John Blue saw a toad and a big spider fighting. Every time the spider bit the toad 
the latter went over and took a bite from the leaf of a certain weed growing near by. 
The toad did this each time it was bitten. Finally John went to the plant and pulled 
it up to keep it. He had discovered a cure for poison! The spider bit the toad again. 
This time the toad went to find the weed and could not find it because John had taken 
it. The toad then fell over and died. It was the milkweed he had discovered to be 
good for a poison cure. 


Some further comments upon herbal lists are suggested in comparing the 
Catawba series with lists from other tribes of the Southeastern area. Similari- 
ties are not as apparent as might be expected within the boundaries of the 
Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Plateau of the Southeastern meosphytic 
area. The plant universals occurring in these natural areas are not found to be 
used analogously among the ethnic groups investigated in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and the Gulf states. This is even the case in respect to the lists from 
subdivisions within the Powhatan area of tidewater Virginia where a rela- 
tively uniform flora exists. If it is true that the herbal lists and curative de- 
tails there do not overlap, it does not seem strange that the findings from the 
Cherokee, Catawba and Creeks appear to differ still more widely. At the 
bottom of such a degree of differentiation in herbal curative practices of the 
Southeast lies the inference that independent discovery of plant properties has 
taken place. Mrs. Taylor has demonstrated from available published material 
a like condition in the herbal pharmacology of the entire Southeastern region.‘ 
With this view of the independence of plant exploitation by native groups 
and communities of the Atlantic slope, the question rests for the present await- 
ing collection of further data from the field and deeper insight into the nature 
of cultural forces and acculturation. 

That the plant nomenclature of the Catawba shows the influence of local 
English plant vernacular more than Indian vocabularies usually do will be 
observed in glancing over the lists. Evidently there has been a considerable 


* Taylor, op. cit. 65-7. 
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degree of acculturation. To my mind, however, the Catawba adoption of 
English names for herbs and trees does not reflect so much the borrowing of 
English notions of plant efficacies as it does the acquisition of familiar English 
words. It seems to be characteristic of the linguistic history of this tribe to 
have interpreted English terms into its own syllables or to have incorporated 
them as jargon directly into its glossary. Instances of this form of assimilation 
are also shown in Catawba animal designations. It appears that in some cases 
the English names for creatures, floral and fauna, have swung around from 
being the derivatives to being basic name concepts. Such instances are en- 
countered where aboriginal objects have been reconceived as offshoots of these 
met with after contact with Europeans. I would cite in this connection the 
apparently distorted name in Catawba given to the wild native wolf, which 
translates ‘‘wild dog;’’ to the native bison, ‘‘wild cow;’’ to the bob-cat, “wild 
cat;’’ not to mention examples that may be taken from insects, fish and reptile 
names. Reverting to the plant names which alone concern us here it will be 
noticed that some have been taken over on their entirety from the English. 
Thus we find kum for gum-resin (No. 65); tensiwi for tansy (No. 75). Those 
which are patently translated from English into Catawba are more numerous, 
as 2, ‘‘bad-man (Devil) root’’ for devil’s shoe string; 4, “first man and first wo- 
man root’’ for Adam and Eve root; 6, “‘round root” for ball root; 12, “bear 
grass’ for bear grass (Yucca); 26, ‘‘grass fire’’ for fire weed; 49, ‘‘sugar (sweet) 
tree (or wood)”’ for sugar berry; 51, “‘shoe-make”’ (sic!) for sumac; 39,‘‘slip 
tree (or wood)” for slippery elm; 55, ‘‘water tree (or wood)” for water willow; 
56, ‘‘butterfly medicine’ for butterfly weed; 57, ‘dog tree (wood)”’ for dog- 
wood; 61, ‘milk medicine” for milkweed; 73, “horse medicine” for horsemint; 
5, ‘sour tree (or wood)”’ for sourwood. There are still other instances in the 
native taxonomy of flora not included in this report since the forms are not 
known to be used in healing. Such an array of derivative forms amazes 
the American Indian linguistic investigator. Its bearing upon the problems of 
ethnobotany is also a matter to consider historically. 

It seems to be almost impossible to extricate at present some of the plant 
identities from the confusion in which such exist in the mind of Sally Gordon. 
Instances are Nos. 6, Ball root and 13, Sampson’s snake root. The native 
descriptive names given by her frequently apply to more than one species, 
genus and family. Quite confusing also are the permutations of the substan- 
tives yap, tree and wj'ti, medicine, with varied terminal elements as modifiers. 
Sally’s thinking and vocalization are habitually haphazard, and the same was 
a marked characteristic of her mother, old Margaret Brown. That these 
women were my chief sources of field botanical information for over twenty 
years, the only persons conversant with the Catawba language who prac- 
ticed folkways of curing, accounts for the repetitious synonymy and am- 
biguity of terms in the Catawba plant vocabulary on our records. 

Little doubt by now remains among modern students of medical history 
of the possible discoveries to be made from the folklore and curative practices 
of less civilized natives in various parts of America. Medical experience ac- 
quired by the processes of trial and error through a lengthy tribal career, has 
taught native medicine men, conjurers and priests some things which we are 
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lately finding to possess interest and importance. The correction of human 
disorders has long been the object of endeavor among intelligent tribesfolk 
whose knowledge of floristic and animal sources as therapeutic aids we can 
scarcely exhaust. In the light of our curiosity and open-mindedness toward 
such unorthodox medical treatments we are ready to advance into knowledge 
of new benefits in nutrition and alleviation of disease. In many instances we 
owe the acknowledgment of disclosures proved to be of value when tested in 
laboratories to the modest ‘‘charlatans,”’ as the healers are often termed, who 
have carried the traditions of plant properties and their applications through 
generations of practice. From them we have learned of substitutes which can 
supply the deficiencies of some chemical derivatives from plants now run low 
in our pharmacal storage vaults. Further reflection in this vein of thought, 
however, may be passed over to make place for the material recorded from the 
Catawba Indian herbalists which now lies at hand. 


I. BOTANICAL CURVATIVES 
Series 1° 


1. Bear root: for rheumatism and fever. 2. Devil’s shoestring: Tephrosia 
virginiana (L.) Pers.; rheumatism. 3. Heart leaf: Asarum arifolia Michx.; 
heart trouble. 4. Adam and Eve root: Aplectrum hyemale (Muhl.) Torr.; 
boils. 5. Sourwood: Oxydendron arboreum (L.) DC.; female troubles. 6. Ball 
root: Psoralea pedunculata (Mill.) Vail.; sores. 7. Pennyroyal: Hedeoma pule- 
gioides (L.) Pers.; colds. 8. Holly: Ilex opaca Ait.; measles. 9. Star grass: Ale- 
tris farinosa L.; dysentery. zo. Alder: Alnus, spec.?; constipation. rz. Yellow 
root: Xanthorrhiza apiifolia L’Her.; jaundice. 12. Bear grass: Yucca fila- 
mentosa L.; skin diseases. 13. Red root: Lachnanthis tinctoria (Walt.) EIl.; 
a) horse tonic, b) sore nipples, c) sore mouth. 14. Water root: Arnica, spec.?; 
back ache. 15. Red blossom: Alnus rugosa (Ehrh.) Spreng.; luck (in health) 
16. Rattlebox: Crotalaria, spec.?; stomach trouble. 17 Broom grass: Andro- 
pogon, spec.?; glomeratus (Walt). BSP.; a) back ache, b) malaria (Swanton). 
18. Pipsissewa: Chimaphila umbellata (L.) Nutt.; backache. 19. Black locust: 
Robinia Pseudo-acacia L.; health beverage. 20. Pin weed: Lechia spec.?; 
sores. 21. Tobacco (commercial product); horse cure. 22. Life everlasting: 
Lobelia or Gnaphalium obtusifolium L.; colds and pneumonia. 23. Wild gin- 
ger: Asarum virginicum Michx.; heart and stomach disorders. 24. ‘‘Possum 
ear’’ (identity not certified); swellings. 25. Mullein: Verbascum Thapsus L.; 
swellings and wounds. 26. Fire weed: Epilobium angustifolium L.; kidney 
trouble. 27. Wood betony: Pedicularis canadensis L.; stomach trouble. 28. 
Poplar: Populus deltoides March. ; childbirth. 29. Wild cherry: Prunus, spec.?; 


5 Series 1 consists of the botanical agencies enumerated in the 1937 study; the numbers of 
all such are italicized, and details concerning the plants or cures are not repeated in this re-list- 
ing. Numbers 32 to 4o are taken from the paper by Dr. J. R. Swanton, Catawba Notes (Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences 8: 626-7, 1918). Following the numbers, I have given 
in parentheses an interpretation of the Catawba names listed by Swanton. 

For aid in preparation of manuscript and list I am indebted to R. B. Hassrick, University of 
Pennsylvania; for aid in determining botanical identities to L. G. Carr, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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childbirth. 30. Dogwood: Cornus florida L.; childbirth. 37. Sampson’s snake 
root: Aristolochia Serpentaria L.; a) chills and fever, b) stomach trouble 
(Swanton). 32. Hastuk: Erigeron ramosus (Walt.) BSP.; heart trouble 
(Swanton). 33. Salvia lyrata L.: in Catawba “something unpleasant”’; sores 
(Swanton). 34. Senecio Smalli (?) Britt.: in Catawba, ‘“‘breast pain medicine”’; 
consumption (Swanton). 35. Parthenium integrifolium L.: Catawba, ‘‘horse- 
head-and-toe”; burns (Swanton). 36. Wjtiwaré: identity uncertain; back 
ache (Swanton). 37. Wild clover: Marshallia obovata (Walt.) Beadle & Boy- 
ton; (?) (Swanton). 38. Prunella vulgaris L.; (?) (Swanton). 39. Slippery elm: 
Ulmus fulva Michx.; consumption (Swanton). go. Sweet gum: Nyssa sylvatica 
Marsh.; speech defects (Swanton). 47. Rattlesnake root: Agave virginica L.; 
snake-bite cure. 


Series 2° 
42. watka’ hore ‘‘oak,’’ Red oak: Quercus maxima (Marsh.) Ashe 


A handful of the bark is boiled until the water becomes a deep red. This makes a 
wash to rub on the skin where affected with poison oak (ivy). 


43- yi hi’samo se’ taktcire ‘‘person’s beard white,” Graybeard, Yellow wood: 
Cladrastis lutea (Koch) (Marsh). 


Scrapings of the roots are boiled to make a wash for poison ivy. 


15.” yap sj'wi saka’re ‘‘tree blossom red,”’ Red tag alder: Alnus rugosa (Ehr.) 
Spreng. 


A handful of bark peeled from a tree that is knotty and gnarly is boiled down to 
make a strong tea of a deep red color. It should boil for about fifteen minutes. 
Sugar is added and it is given to a baby to drink to cure hives. 


44. wj'ti hasami’ ‘medicine leaves flat, or stink-terrapin,’’ Whiteweed: An- 
tennaria neglecta Greene. 


The plant is steeped to make tea to cure diarrhea. Its name denotes its leaves of 
flat growth, and at the same time the shape or odor of the stink-turtle (Sterno- 
therus minor, Agassiz). 


you“ 


45. yap hjtuwi’’ “tree (of) burrs,’’ or yap taktce’ hj‘tcuwi’’ hare, or ya bwe 
“tree white (of) many burrs,’’ Sycamore: Platanus occidentalis. 


a) A handful of scrapings of the roots is dried and then boiled and beaten to 
make a poultice-salve. It is mixed with grease and applied to burns to draw 
out inflammation. 

b) Bark scraped off ‘“‘down to the root,” i.e., downward on the trunk near the 
ground, is boiled to make a tea taken for indigestion. 


® Series 2 includes all botanical curatives and treatments collected in the Catawba Nation 
during the last occasion of field work in 1942. The numbers, which take up where Series 1 leaves 
off, are not underscored. The second series, since it represents new material, is given with the 
data pertaining to the medicinals and their native names. The total of both lists is represented in 
the final number of the entire series (86). 

7 Same botanical speciman as No. 15, Series 1. 
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46. yap sake’? ‘‘tree red,” Poplar: Liriodendron tulipifera L. 


. Scrapings of roots boiled to make a tea given to children for stomach worms. 
The symptoms of worms are loss of appetite and lassitude. 


47. yap tukse’? “‘tree,”” Beech: Fagus grandifolia Ehr. 
a. Tea made by boiling the bark of the trunk is drunk to cure weak back and 
backache. 
b. The same infusion is mixed with hog lard to form a salve rubbed on to relieve 
“bone rheumatism.” 
c. The same salve is a relief for the pain of a broken limb. The Catawba found a 
sale for this remedy among the Negroes. 


48. yap koko’ha ‘“‘tree (breaks) brittle,’’ Yellow birch: Betula nigra L. 


Boil the buds down to a syrup and add sulphur to make a salve to apply to ring- 
worm or sores. 


49. yap nyu’stciwe? “tree sweet” (or nyu’stciwe yap) Sugarberry, Hack- 
berry: Celtis laevigata L. or C. occidentalis. 


The fresh (or dried berries in winter) are eaten by children as sweet titbits that 
“‘do them good.” They are not listed as a specific for any particular ailment. 


50. yap pete’? “‘tree flat (seed),’’ Red bud, Judas tree: Cercis canadensis L. 


Make a tea of scrapings of bark or roots and use as a wash lotion to bathe parts 
affected by rheumatic pains. 


sf 46 


51. yap wi'ti’ ‘‘tree shoe’’ (or yap wi'ti’ tahare, “tree shoe-make’’) Sumach: 
Rhus typhina L. 
(Nota bene. This name is a translation of the English pronunciation of sumach, 
i.e., shoe make). 
The berries are boiled to make a tea, a half teacup full of which is drunk three 
times a day to give relief from gravel in the bladder. 


46a“ 


52. yapha tacigane’ “‘tree leaves racoon,”’ St. John’s weed: Hypericum sp. ? 


The green leaves are put in the shoe and so worn to protect the wearer from 
rheumatism. 
39.8 yap tcu’wi'kare “tree slipping (slimy),” Slip elm, Slippery elm: Ulmus 
fulva Mich. 


The fresh bark is peeled off and boiled down to make a thick salve. This is mixed 
with lard and with Bear root (No. 1). The salve is rubbed on rheumatic joints or 
on the knees or feet where rheumatic pain is felt. 


53- nome’ hj-pa’? “bear foot.” 
Combined as specified with slippery elm (No. 39) for rheumatism. 


54. wanaku’, yap wusana’ (meaning ?), Hickory: Carya ovata Mill. 





The bark of the trunk is steeped to make tea for rheumatism. 


8 Same botanical specimen as No. 39, Series 1. 
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55: 


56. 


57- 


58. 


59- 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
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yehiye’ yap ‘“‘water tree,’’ Water willow: Salix sp. ? 


The roots are steeped to make a tea taken for swellings on the back. 


tapenone’? wj'ti(re) “butterfly medicine:” Asclepias tuberosa L. 

A bunch of roots cut to finger length is washed and boiled for about ten or fifteen 
minutes to make it strong. The liquid is drunk for dysentery. 

ta’si yapore ‘‘dog tree (wood),’’ Dogwood: Cornus florida L. 

The berries eaten raw are good for chills. Their virtue lies in their bitterness. It is 


observed that not every tree bears the berries. 


tapasj’sare “something rattles,’’ Rattlebox, Sensitive plant: Crotalaria 
sagittalis L. 


The pods are strung and hung around a child’s neck to facilitate cutting teeth. 
(The local name in Indian-English is also “partridge, or pottage,’’ beans—more 
confusion in nomenclature!) 


tapesj*’wi su’re ‘flower wild,” Wild touch-me-not: Impatiens sp. ? 


a. The whole plant is boiled down to a thick mass and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of powdered mussel shells to form it into a salve. This is applied to 
boils to bring them to a head. 

b. The same is rubbed on stiff joints for relief. 


wj'’ti wi'ya’? ‘medicine bitter, strong,’’ Yellow root, Barber roots: Ber- 
beris vulgare L. 

The stems and roots are boiled down to a tea and drunk for ulcerated stomach, 

and canker. 

wi'ta’s wj’’ti, or sora’k wita’sare ‘“‘grass milk,” “milk medicine,’’ Milk- 
weed: Asclepias sp. 


The juice from the stems is rubbed on warts to cause them to disappear. 


tapati’’ sake’? “root red,’’ Sarsaparilla root: Aralia nudicaulis L. 

The root is boiled to a tea and sweetened with sugar to make a tonic and health 

beverage. 

hanatcuwi’’hore ‘“‘make (child) come quick,’”’ Squaw weed: Senecio aur- 
eus L. 


The whole plant, flowers, stems and roots, is made into a tea given to women to 
check pains of childbirth, to hasten the birth of a child, and also for female trou- 
bles in general. 


yab be?be’? “tree immovable,’”’ Black gum: Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. 


Bark scraped from the roots is boiled to make a tea given to children for ‘‘cramp 
colic.” 


kum hasona’re (kum possibly derived from English gum) “gum resin,” 
Sweet gum: Liquidambar styraciflua L. 











66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73: 


74. 


75: 
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wa’tap hany’? “Pumpkin seeds:’’ Cucurbita Pepo L. 


The seeds are chewed fresh or dried and swallowed as a kidney medicine. 


isda’ warup wi’ ti “backache medicine:’’ Glyceria obtusa (Muhl.) Trin. 


The evergreen grass-like leaves gathered in flowing water are boiled and the tea 
drunk at intervals to cure backache. The dose is a cupful. It is considered still 
more beneficial if the tea is left in the sun to become sour, then taken. 


webasa’p “‘hauls bone,’’ Black haw (locally called “black haul’’): Vibur- 
num prunifolium L., or V. rufidulum Raf. 


a. The bark is beaten to a mash and mixed with wheat flour and water and drunk 
for dysentery. 

b. Tea made of roots taken for stomach trouble. 

wa’sa wj’’ti “cane medicine,” Star grass: Panicum sp. 


The whole plant is steeped to make a drink taken for diarrhea. 


wi'ya’re haktco’? ‘‘blackberry on ground,” Dewberry: Rubus hispidus L. 


The roots are boiled and drunk, a cupful three times a day, to stop diarrhea in 
children and adults. 


wi'yq’ro Blackberry: Rubus sp. ? 

Used in the same way as the preceding (No. 70). 

pa sonuwe’? “rabbit money (?),’’ White root, Gentian: Gentiana parvi- 
flora Chap. 


A piece of root about finger length is boiled to make a tea for chills and fever. 


witsagwaj wi’’ti ‘‘horse medicine,”” Horsemint: Monarda punctata L. 


Mash up the green leaves and let them stand in cold water to be drunk whenever 
thirsty to relieve backache. 


witsidawe’? ‘‘medicine (for healing?),’’ Jerusalem oak: Chenopodium 
ambrosioides L. 


The whole plant is beaten to a mash and applied bound on as a poultice to the 
part of the body of man or beast to draw out poison. It is in itself a poison if 
drunk; “‘it will kill you.’’ It is also used to heal sores.°® 


ten’siwi, Tansy (English derivation) : Tanacetum vulgare L. (European). 


a. Two hot bricks are put in a pan of water in which several tansy plants have 
been boiled. The steam which rises warm above the pan serves as a steam bath 
for sore or swollen feet or ankles. 


® An instance demonstrating the efficacy of this cure is well remembered in the Nation. 
Rosy (Harris) Wheelock, when about twelve years old, was bitten by a copperhead, or a ‘‘spread- 
ing adder,” on the foot one evening. The foot swelled immensely, and turned red. Jerusalem oak 
was administered, and by morning the pain and congestion subsided. Continued application of 
the poultice resulted in a complete cure within a few days. Since the “‘spreading adder”’ is the 
harmless Heterodon platyrhinus, the anecdote has little value in its bearing upon the actual 
question of medical value. 
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b. A tea made by boiling the plant is taken inwardly for female troubles, and 
also to bring on a miscarriage. 

c. The same is taken for colds. 

d. The plant is beaten in the raw state and bound on the head to relieve head- 
ache. 


76. White plantain: (Plantago virginica L.) 
The whole plant with roots is boiled to make a tea which is given to children 
suffering from dysentery. 
77. edre”: Persimmon: Diospyros virginiana L. 
The bark is boiled and the infusion used to wash a baby’s mouth to cure thrash. 
78. wa’ya yaha’hore ‘“‘winter cabbage,’’ Collard: Brassica oleracea L. (Euro- 
pean). 
The leaves are made into a tea which is drunk for jaundice. 
79. wi'’tisora’k “root grass,’’ Broomstraw: Andropogon glomeratus ? (Walt.) 
B.S.P. 


The roots are steeped to make a tea for jaundice. 


11.!° wj’ti nuse’? ‘‘root yellow,’ Yellow root: Xanthoriza apiifolia L’Her. 


a. A piece of the green or the dried root is chewed to relieve the stomach. The 
virtue is thought to lie in its bitterness. 
b. The roots are also made into a tea to apply as a wash to cure jaundice. 


80. turi‘’tcine’ ‘fruit bitter,” Plum: Prunus ameridana Marsh. 


The bark is steeped and mixed with horehound and wild cherry (No. 29) bark 
to make a syrup for relief of coughs. 


81. turi*ye’? ‘‘fruit,’’ Peach: Prunus Persica (L.) Stokes. 


The seeds are eaten after being cracked out of the pits, to relieve the swellings 
known as “‘kernels” which result from a bruise on some part of the body. The 
“kernel,” is called yi’ksa suwi’, “hand swelling” or yi’ksa hite’ hi’sure, ‘hand 
vein swelling.’’ The kernel is apt to appear beneath the armpit, or on the leg. It 
often causes a sick feeling all over. 


82. kus “‘corn (grain):’’ Zea mays L. 


a. “To cure warts, take as many grains of corn as you have warts. Bury the 
grains in a hole too deep for them to sprout and cover them with dirt. The warts 
will go away.” 

b. ‘Scratch the wart until it bleeds and let the blood run on a grain of corn. 
Then feed the grain to a chicken. The wart will go.” 


83. tcetpa hitcuwe’ “chewed pine,” resin: Pinus echinata Mill. or P. palustris 
Mill. 


Rosin is chewed as a tastie, and is of special benefit to the stomach. 


1@ Same botanical specimen as No. 11, Series 1. 
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84. j’tu be’ ‘rock immovable,” Jimson weed: Datura Stramonium L. 


85. 


86. 


a. The leaves are applied to parts of the body affected with swellings. Jimson 
weed is known to be so poisonous that if but a single seed is taken inwardly the 
consequences would be serious. The leaves if placed in water and steeped would 
make a dangerous poison should it be drunk, so many say. 

b. An infusion of the leaves is used for allaying fever in a bone fracture (see No. 
N12, below). 


Medicine compound for colds. 


The following ingredients are compounded to make a cough syrup—mullen root, 
wild plum bark, wild cherry bark, holly bark, green pine needles, catnip, life 
everlasting leaves, sourwood bark. The compound is boiled for ten or fifteen 
minutes until it is reduced to a thickness described as ‘‘cooked until it strings.” 
It is next strained through a cloth to clear it. Sugar is added. The syrup is taken 
regularly until the cough is better. 

The above was made and frequently used by Edith Brown with good results. 
Since she was not conversant with the language, the native terms involved were 
not obtained. 


Medicine for menopause. 


There is at least one medicine in the Catawba lot which has a spiritual sanction. 
This brings the Catawba within the range of distribution of a trait which has such 
wide occurrence over the continent. It happened years ago in the experience of 
Sam Blue. His wife was suffering the derangements of menopause. He worried 
and wished. It was constantly on his mind that something must be found to cure 
her. One night the revelation came to him, to make an infusion of sourwood and 
give it to her regularly. In the morning he secured the roots and prepared the 
medicine. She straightway responded to the remedy and got well. In the first 
publication (1937) of Catawba herb cures the sourwood (Oxydendron arboreum) 
was mentioned as a cure for this complaint (op. cit., 188). The above example of 
its action is an addendum to the published data on the tree. It is called yap 
hi‘ta’re ‘‘tree sour.” 


II, NON-BOTANICAL CURATIVE AGENCIES 


Series 1 


Nx. Garfish teeth: used to scratch the body to produce strength and health. 


Nz. Daddy-long-legs; rolled in dough, to prevent chills. N3. Rattlesnake 
skin: bound on head for headache. N4. Snapping turtle heart: swallowed to 
insure long life. N5. Cooter turtle heart: dried, powdered and stirred in water 


to 


make a drink for children to give long life. 


Series 2" 


N6. Flint. 


To cure a “‘kernel’”’ (see No. 80). ‘If you find a piece of flint, rub it on the swell- 
ing and leave it in the woods. Do not ever go back to the place where you leave 
it.” 


1 Material published in 1937. 
12 New material, obtained in 1941-42. 
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N7. Lightning. 
To be rid of a wart. “‘When you are walking along and see the lightning play in 


the sky, spit on your finger and rub it on the wart during the flashing of the 
lightning. The wart will go.’’ The wart is called waru’ pa, “round.” 


N8. Breath. 


a. The following is a cure for thrush (sore mouth). “If a person has never seen 
his father he can cure a child suffering thrush, by blowing into its mouth. This 
should be repeated for two or three days until the soreness goes away. The 
child’s mouth may have to be held open by pressure.” 

b. The same treatment is effective for burns. ‘‘Granny Sarah Harris could do this 
successfully.” 


Ng. Chicken. 


As a cure for snake bite, a black chicken is split open while still alive and bound 
on the wound. 


Niro. Mole. 


A dried mole’s foot worn suspended around the neck of a child is considered an 
aid to teething. 


Nit. Eel. 


An eel skin worn around the leg, serving as a garter to hold up the stocking, is 
used as a preventative for rheumatism. 


N12. Sandstone. 


A broken bone is treated with a heated piece of sandstone, and wooden splints 
are bound to the fracture. An infusion of Jimson weed (see No. 84) is rubbed over 
the break to keep down the fever, and a poultice of Ball root (No. 6) is kept on 
it to hasten the healing of the break. 


The names of certain trees and plants not specifically used in medicinal 
preparations were obtained from Sally Gordon and will serve to supplement 
the botanical vocabulary of Catawba, now almost an obsolete language. 
Some of the trees and plants possess economic value, a phase not included 
within the scope of this paper. They may have served as curative agencies in 
the past, their purposes forgotten now by those Catawba who were ques- 
tioned. For an old woman just to say “Don’t know” often means ‘‘Don’t 
remember,” as experience occasionally reveals. There is furthermore a thresh- 
old of discovery ever one step ahead in the course of exploration by natives in 
need of the botanical treasures of forest, field, and swamp. The unassigned 
floralities named by Sally Gordon in the course of inquiry are as follows: 
White oak (Quercus alba L.), yap ta’ktcere, “tree white.”’ 

Red oak (Quercus rubra L.), yap sake’? ‘‘tree red.” 

Water oak (Quercus nigra L.), yehiye wa’ruwe ‘‘water living (close by).”’ 

Black-jack oak (Quercus marilandica Muench.), yap dugro’here “‘tree snarly 
(branched),”’ yap pu’here ‘‘tree many limbs (?).” 

Post oak (Quercus stellata Wang.), yap hibe disto’de ‘‘tree peel it.” 

Red maple (Acer rubrum L.), yap sake’here “‘tree red.” 
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Walnut (Juglans nigra L.) wararu’. 

White ash (Fraxinus americana L.), itcika’ wanat, ‘‘bow—;’’ yap tukse 
river bank;’’ wactu’ (?). 

Chestnut (Castanea dentata Marsh.), yarapi’. 

Chinkapin (Castanea pumilis L.), hjtu tu’ “‘seeds small.” 

Long leaf pine (Pinus palustris Mill.), ‘atcuwe ny’re “‘pine fat (rich).”” 

Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana L.), atcuwe se’?, also, se wyhukse’ (?), and 
aswetci’ here (?). 

Mulberry (Morus alba L.), tcutca’?. 

Possum haw or, locally, ‘possum haul” (Viburnum cassinoides L.), turi’ 
hita’ ‘‘fruit sour.” 

Christmas fern (Polystichum acrostichoides Mich.), tapasi’ moso’here 
“flower on (branch grows) rough.” It is evident that the informant does 
not distinguish this species from Polypodium polypodioides (L.) Watt., 
which does grow upon the branches of oaks. 


a4“ 
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SUMMARY TABULATION OF AILMENTS AND CURES*® 


Non-Botanical 


Ailment Botanical Cure 
Cure 
Backache 14, 17a, 18, 36, 47a, 67, 73 
Boils 4, 59a, 74 
Burns 35, 45 N8&b 
Childbirth 28, 29, 30, 63, 75b 
Chills 310, 57, 72 N2 
Colds 7, 22, 75C, 80, 85 
Constipation 10, 34 
Cuts and wounds 25 
Diarrhea 44, 69, 70, 71 
Dysentery 9, 56, 68a, 76 
Fever I, 31a, 72 
Fracture 47C¢, 84b N12 
Heart trouble 3, 23, 32 
Headache 75d N3 
Hives 15 
Indigestion (see stom- 
ach ailments) 
Ivy poison 42, 43 
Jaundice 11, 11b, 78, 79 
Kernel 81 N6 
Kidney trouble 26, 66 
Longevity N4, N5 
Luck 15 
Malaria 17b 
Measles 8 


13 Cures are divided into Botanical and Non-botanical, and are referred to by number only, 
in this summarization. 
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Menstrual troubles 5, 63, 75b, 86 

Mouth sores 13¢ 

Nipple troubles 13b 

Oak poison 42 

Pneumonia 22 

Rheumatism I, 2, 47b, 50, 52, 53, 59b, 61 Nir 
Skin ailments 12, 48, 59a, 74 

Snake bites 41 No 
Sores 6, 20, 33, 48, 60, 74 

Speech defects 40 

Stomach ailments 11a, 16, 23, 27, 316, 45b, 60, 64, 68b 
Swellings 24, 25, 55, 75a, 81, 84a N6 
Tasties 49, 65, 83 

Thrush 17 N8a 
Tonics and stimulants 13a, 19, 21, 49, 62, 83 Ni 
Teething 58 Nio 
Tuberculosis 39 

Urinary troubles 51 

Warts 61, 81a, 82b N7 
Worms 46 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TOTEMISM, A MODERN GROWTH ON THE 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


By Marius BARBEAU 


When, in the winter of 1886-1887, Dr. Franz Boas began his first recon- 
naissance on the North Pacific Coast, systematic research among the American 
Indians was still in its initial stages. To this work he was to devote a lifetime, 
either going into the field himself or giving encouragement to a number of 
ethnographers under his tuition or his guidance. Although not a pupil of his, 
nor ever working under his supervision, the author of this sketch acknowl- 
edges his debt to the master for his great industry, his science, and the 
sympathy he never failed to show to younger fellow-workers. It seems ap- 
propriate here to glance retrospectively over his favourite stamping-grounds 
from Juan de Fuca Strait to Portland Canal on the Northwest Coast. 

In the 1880’s, Dr. Boas found his materials, among the British Columbia 
Indians, in varying stages of adulteration, because of their contacts with the 
White man. For instance, in his first Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1888 (234), he observed that 


only among the tribes from Bentinck Arm to Johnson Strait the customs of the na- 
tives may be studied uninfluenced by the whites. But here also [as among the tribes 
farther north], their extinction is only a question of a few years. ... After a decade 
it will be impossible in this region to obtain any reliable information regarding the 
customs of the natives in pre-Christian times. 


Obvious trends away from their native state have created the impression 
abroad that little is left of the ancient culture of the Coast tribes. Even in the 
areas best preserved, the survivors of 1930 are only pale images of their 1870 
progenitors, and the gap is wide open between them and their ancestors who 
met the early Russians and British mariners, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The passing of ancient ways and lore since 1880, however, has not impaired 
useful research at first hand in this region, at least not to the extent predicted 
in Dr. Boas’ first report. Dr. Boas himself repeatedly went back to study the 
Tsimsyan, the Kwakiutl and the neighbouring tribes, and other investigators 
for many years have extended their investigations to other natives north and 
south and on the uplands of the interior. 

The past hundred and seventy-five years have been filled, for the Coast 
nations, with social activities that were on the whole intensely creative. From 
day to day those bold and intelligent people adapted themselves to new cir- 
cumstances brought about by the coming of the White traders, and fully 
availed themselves of their opportunities. Every tribe, unless weak and easily 
victimized, acquired new riches through the fur trade and progressively held 
its own ground; this was particularly true of the Haida and the Tsimsyan. 

Great ambition fired the souls of the boldest and most gifted among the 
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villagers on the salt-water front, who rapidly climbed in the ranks. Some 
groups, the foremost Eagle, Wolf, and Raven clans of the Tlingit and the 
Tsimsyan, subdued lower folk and conquered fresh territories. Warlike 
chiers, among them Legyarh and Haimas of the Tsimsyan and Shaiks of the 
Tlingit, spurred on by jealousies and rivalries for power with their neighbours, 
captured slaves wherever they dared as far south as California, became middle 
men in the traffic with the tribes of the mountainous interior, and long re- 
mained at the helm of their own destinies; they also had much to do with the 
orientation of the fur trade by the Russians and the British occupants, who 
competed with each other for the Indians’ good will and services. 

As a result of these constant outside influences, important features in the 
fields of art and social organization came into existence or progressed almost 
beyond recognition out of prehistoric incentives and experience. The goods, 
tools, and handicrafts first introduced by the Russians at Sitka and elsewhere 
in Alaska revolutionized the native technique and outlook, and soon gave rise 
to the distinctive craftsmanship of the North Pacific Coast tribes. Social up- 
heavals followed in the track of stormy changes in tribal or national leadership. 

The cultural evolution thus fostered by long sustained relations with the 
Russians and the British—and with minor intrusive groups such as the 
Kanakas of the South Seas and the French—did not come to a stop as early 
in the past century as is generally presumed. Among the northern nations it 
reached its peak as late as 1850-1880, and even later, farther south. Only then 
did the intrusion of the White man (miners, fishermen in large numbers) and 
the preaching of the missionaries (with resulting discredit of the potlatch) 
upset the earlier balance and bring in withering changes. 

The social organization of these people, extensively studied by Dr. Boas, 
Dr. Swanton, and other ethnographers, is not, as surmised, a wholesale 
legacy of the prehistoric past. Nor had their arts and crafts remained at a 
standstill in the midst of the turbulent period extending from 1830 to 1880. 
For the deepest influence on all their concepts had been exerted upon them by 
the Russians and British fur traders, and sweeping renovations had taken 
place at Wrangell, Fort Simpson, Massett, and elsewhere, right under the 
eyes of the newcomers. 

At the time when Dr. Boas began to auty the Kwakiutl—in the late 
1880’s—they had just passed the heyday of secret society activities. Totem 
poles had not yet made their appearance at Alert Bay, and the showy pot- 
latches were still yearly occurrences. On the other hand, the Tlingit, the 
Haida, and the Tsimsyan had just given up their so-called ‘‘heathenish”’ 
practices, coveting the advantages of Christianity and anxious to move on 
with the times. They were adopting new fashions in the building of motor 
boats and the erection of modern houses, chapels and canneries. 

Our knowledge of their ethnography, as obtained since 1880, bears the 
hall-mark of the years when it was secured from their leaders who, im- 
mediately after they had turned their back upon the past, became willing 
informants and imparted their individual experiences and recollections exactly 
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as they possessed them. They had been participants in the rapid social evolu- 
tion of their own generation, from 1850 to 1900. Outside of their testimony, 
little was left for ethnographers to gather, except in the scanty literature of 
the early discoverers and traders antedating 1860. 

Undoubtedly the best years for recording songs, myths, and tribal recol- 
lections, and for collecting specimens and buying totem poles for museums 
and world fairs, among these Indians, were immediately after this legacy of 
the recent past had lost its sway over them. Everything was fresh in memory, 
as it belonged to the last few decades of intense upheaval and progress. 

The finest carvers of masks, rattles, and totem poles—Oyai, Laranows, 
Haesemhliyam, and Hlamee, among the Tsimsyan—thrived until the turn 
of the last century. Very little would be left now bearing the name of the 
Haida, should we discard the splendid work of their craftsmen of 1860-1920 
at Skidegate and Massett; these were the two Edensaws, Skaoskay, Tom 
Price, John Cross, Walter King-ego, the cripple Chapman, and a number of 
others, not a few of whom survived into our century. And, in another sphere, 
the secret societies of the Kwakiutl and the Tsimsyan have continued in 
operation in some quarters almost to the present day. 

If the research work of Dr. Franz Boas, Dr. C. F. Newcombe, and Dr. 
J. R. Swanton proved very fruitful, it was largely due to their arrival upon 
the scene at the psychological moment. Never in the lives of these tribes had 
there been so much to record, so rich a crop of varied materials to be harvested, 
the more easily since the old customs suddenly had lost their former sacred- 
ness and prestige, and since now it was possible, for the first time, to reside in 
or near the native villages. 

Even in the later generation, when the writer of this article had his turn in 
the same field, opportunities still proved encouraging, at least among the 
thirty tribes of the three Tsimsyan nations, and they could not be exhausted. 
So they still persist to some extent among most of the Kwakiutl and the 
Nootka farther south. Only among the Haida and the Tlingit have the sands 
of time run out to the vanishing point. 

The vast number of oral texts—consisting of tribal or family traditions and 
tales—, the census-like analyses of social elements, the maps of hunting- 
grounds, the lists of crests and privileges, and other records obtained for the 
National Museum of Canada in the course of eight prolonged field trips since 
1916, are so abundant that they could not soon be marshalled into final form 
and published. They are so explicit and significant that they lend themselves 
to a chronological reconstruction of their sequences; in other words, they can 
be used as documents in a historical way. Their bearing upon the knowledge 
previously acquired elsewhere on the coast may be outlined here in brief. 

The bulk of the totemistic culture of this area is obviously quite modern. 
The totems or emblems represented on house fronts or in carved poles stand- 
ing in the villages, are of the past century or so; all those we actually know 
were erected after 1860, and at the time of their erection most of them were 
entire innovations, quite unlike anything known before. 
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The earlier work of the Haida and the Tlingit is found in the oldest col- 
lections of carved argillite and metal preserved in our museums; it bears 
little resemblance to their later themes and style in the ‘‘totemic’”’ vein; it is 
mostly all inspired by foreign models—Chinese or European. The Tlingit, 
then in the lead, were among the first to acquire metals, tools, and sound 
craftsmanship. These came to them from the Russian experts employing 
them at ship-building, at casting metals, and at providing agricultural ma- 
chinery for Oregon and California in the shops at New Archangel or Sitka. 
These native helpers were born with tastes and talents of their own; in their 
spare time they fashioned ornaments for their women and themselves. Soon 
they had imitators among the Tsimsyan and the Haida to the south. These 
imitators did not become mere copyists; in their isolation and stimulating 
independence they soon leaped away from their starting points. They became 
originators, yet without intending to obscure the true sources of their in- 
spiration. 

From reliable traditional accounts, the oldest totemic crests among the 
North Pacific Coast tribes were the Eagle and the double-headed Eagle, both 
replicas of the Russian Imperial crest and the badge of the Russian American 
Company. The adoption by the Na’as in Alaska of the emblems of the 
Russian newcomers happened quite early (presumably in the eighteenth 
century), in the course of the association of the Na’as with them as assistants 
in the fur and coast trade. Because of its resemblance to the Eagle, the Na’as 
adopted the Gyaebelk or Thunderbird as a secondary crest soon after re- 
ceiving the Eagle. The fabulous Thunderbird belonged to their ancient lore, 
but it had come to them from a Siberian concept. Soon the Thunderbird 
spread to other nations to the south, including the Kwakiutl, whose favorite 
decoration on totem poles it still remains. 

The rise of this imitative heraldry in Alaska and on the coast of British 
Columbia was as rapid as it was spectacular. Like wild-fire it followed the 
trails of southward migrations and predatory inroads of the Eagle clans of 
the Tlingit and the Tsimsyan among their southern neighbours. In the past 
six generations, the closely related Eagle and Thunderbird clans swept south 
and carried the Russian cultural influence under new forms to the Haida, the 
Tsimsyan, and the Kwakiutl. 

No sooner had the local populations become aware of the power of the 
Eagles over them, than they tried to shake off the yoke and put a stop to their 
constant inroads and extortions. But the only way to hold ground was to fight 
them with their strange weapons. They did their best, like them, to acquire 
metal daggers, spearheads, guns, and large coppers for their potlatches. They 
had hastily to adopt badges of their own as defensive symbols. But some of 
them, like the other moiety of the Haidas, did it so late that when they as- 
sumed the Raven for a totem, it was already the property of some of the new- 
comers among the Eagles, who went on using it as formerly. 

The Raven, the Killer Whale, the Grizzly Bear, the Wolf, and other totems 
among the three northern nations came into existence as crests less than a 
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hundred years ago. The Wolf has not spread to the Haida, and the Grizzly 
Bear was transformed by them into the Grizzly Bear of the Sea, a whale-like 
adaptation. After 1833, the Beaver became the highest crest of all for the 
Tsimsyan and the Haida, because the leading Eagle chiefs adopting it were 
the native patrons of the Hudson’s Bay Company just established in their 
territories, whose emblem it was. Thus the “totemic’’ pattern was repeating 
itself: just as the Na’as had borrowed the Eagle from the Russian traders, the 
later Eagles were taking on the Beaver badge of the British company. 

From non-totemic, as it had been to that date, the social organization over 
a wide area assumed the form of phratries and clans, but without a pre- 
arranged or unified plan. Because of this lack of unity, it turned out to be 
quite topsy-turvy and difficult to unravel. This new-fangled totemic clan 
system was, until ten or twenty years ago, still spreading southwards and to 
the interior tribes of Athapascan stock. The totem pole fashion, however, 
spread south much faster than the clan concept. For this reason, the newest 
poles on Vancouver Island are, socially speaking, meaningless; they only 
show that the chief erecting them had the means to go to the required expense. 

War-like Eagle chiefs bearing the name of Legyarh and their Edensaw 
kinsmen among the Haida, through several generations in succession down 
to 1880 or even later, were personally responsible for many changes in the 
social structure of their people. The forbears of Legyarh belonged to the 
Tlingit. At one time, about six generations ago, they were transplanted among 
the Kwakiutl to the south; then they moved back and settled midway, among 
the Tsimsyan. A Legyarh, apparently about 1830, was the originator of the 
secret societies among his band. These fraternities of mutually helpful crafts- 
men and raiders were his own device to break down the resistance of hostile 
clan chiefs opposing him and to bring about his domination among the 
northern tribes. They progressed the more easily among the Kwakiutl for 
the lack of opposition, in the absence of clans. The potlatch, an ancient system 
of native transactions and social entertainment, everywhere became the 
vehicle of new ambitions for conquest, prestige, and power. 

Northern natives were highly responsive to outside influences because of 
their own foreign origin, their versatility which came from their Siberian 
ancestry, and their advanced traditions. Their persistent cultural incentives 
issued directly from their Tartar or Mongolian ancestors. As their forbears 
had crossed Bering Strait into America only a few centuries before the coming 
of the Slavs, they still retained clear recollections of the use of iron and copper, 
as they had regretfully lapsed from a higher state into the stone age—the 
reverse from the usual cultural progress elsewhere. 

Through their annual barter at the edge of the Bering Sea and from cast- 
off derelicts on the coast, they often received much needed supplies; they also 
availed themselves of the natural resources of their new territories, for in- 
stance, the large nuggets of copper on the Copper and the White rivers in 
Alaska and farther afield, out of which they hammered points and even large 
dishes. Some of them would at times return to the Bering Sea for the barter or 
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to the copper beds to pick up more raw metal. The widely popular Copper- 
Woman myth among all of them far and wide—the Dzeelarhons of the Haida 
and the Tsimsyan—is a symbolical allusion to such factual reminiscences. 

Almost to the present time, the ties of these new Americans with their 
Asiatic kinsmen never were entirely severed. Their culture, although forcibly 
impoverished by their nomadism, remained markedly the same, and the list 
of similarities or parallel features and themes is remarkably impressive—much 
more so than anthropologists generally realize. 

Down into our times, social and cultural elements have kept trickling across 
the Bering Sea into Alaska, from there to drift on their unbroken way south- 
ward or eastward. 

Small roving bands trudged on each others’ heels up the Yukon River and 
its tributaries, then south to other salmon rivers, or else in pursuit of caribou 
herds far into the Rockies. Hunger and the quest for food led some of them 
still farther afield, across the mountains eastward into the sub-Arctic tundras 
of the Mackenzie river and beyond. This shifting of nomads on the trails of 
wild animals along the rivers, or down the sea coast, never was as intense as 
after the coming of the Russians. It was even speeded up by the demand for 
furs for the traders, as late as the latter half of the last century. On this be- 
lated process all the tribes involved still preserve many vivid tales and 
narratives. 

The Siberian social pattern persisted among most of them. It survived its 
transfusion into the New World because of the maintenance of ancient cus- 
toms and countless individual recollections. In winding up here, two or three 
features of the pattern may be outlined, as instances to the point. 

Within the small nomadic bands of eastern Siberia and Alaska, a group of 
kinsfolk invariably associated with another of different extraction, with whom 
its members intermarried, bartered, and exchanged ceremonial services. The 
partnership between these two associated groups, which may be called 
moieties, always began with a treaty of alliance comparable to a marriage of 
convenience. Both moieties, bound to each other by mutual interests and 
various needs, usually managed to live side by side in peace and harmony. 
By tradition, they were indispensable to each other. 

About two hundred years ago—at the time of the coming of the Russians 
to the mouth of the Stikine River—the Na’as of the present Naha Bay north 
of Wrangell were thus divided into two tribal halves, when a feud broke out 
between them. After having come to blows—two selected emissaries, in 
Siberian style, fought a duel to decide the issue—the defeated half broke 
away and took flight in canoes. The fugitives, near the mouth of the Stikine 
River, encountered White traders from across the sea and from them took the 
Eagle emblem. Until that time, according to their own statements, they had 
not possessed any totems or crests. From then on, only, has the Eagle been 
their own distinctive badge. 

Their opponents, the Laranows, eventually became the Wolves, but the 
Wolf never was emphatically a totem or a crest; its plastic and pictorial forms 
to this day are not easy to discover anywhere. 
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Other emblems later were added to the Eagle clan’s sacred possessions, to 
mark experiences which they considered supernatural in the course of their 
episodic trek southwards. Some of these crests—the Cormorant parka, an 
Asiatic attire, and the tall hat woven out of spruce roots, a Mongolian head- 
gear—are given in their traditions as notable features of the recent past. 
More crests eventually commemorated actual experiences in their life as sea 
hunters in the service of the Russians; for instance, the huge Devil-Fish or 
gigantic octopus and the Giant-Clam, the knowledge of both of these having 
come to them from the seas far to the south. 

Another band joined these Eagles after they had landed on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and the mainland opposite. It consisted of the sea and canoe 
folk under the leadership of Salmon-Eater (Githawn); they traced back their 
origin to the southern edge of the Bering Sea, and their famed ancestress was 
the mythic Dzeelarhons. 

After the use of emblems in the manner of the Imperial Russians had been 
established everywhere, they sought, in their tribal recollections, outstanding 
features, out of which they coined emblems or totems for their use. Their 
preferences, in this instance, furnish some implicit evidence of their near- 
Asiatic origin, which is also otherwise disclosed by their type of habitations, 
and of fishing and hunting devices. Among these significant emblems of the 
past we find: 

—The Cap of Cormorant, a headgear which Salmon-Eater, their chief, 
who had sailed out of the Foam (the Sea), was wearing at the time of his ar- 
rival on the Alaskan shore with his people in six large canoeloads; 

—The wide-brimmed hat of split spruce roots, in the Mongolian style, 
covered with small copper frogs, which an old woman in distress is said to 
have woven at the time of a volcano eruption (possibly at the Aleutian 
Islands) ; this old woman, whose frog amulets were an Asiatic heirloom, sang a 
dirge, in which the words are ‘Our war-canoe travels over the ocean.’’ This 
dirge is still preserved among them, and has actually been recorded on the 
phonograph; 

—tThe sail made of matting (called ahlarom-skane), and two dugout canoes 
tied together side by side and joined by a bridge made of flat boards; the sail 
and twin-canoes are devices typical of the southeastern Asiatic coasts; outside 
of these instances they never spread to the whole Alaskan coast; 

—The stone pillar of Dzeelarhons, a commemoration of the tragic death of 
the Volcano Woman, who gave birth to a creek ever after issuing from her; this 
theme of the spirit-like or divine river is also typically Asiatic. 

The survival of a considerable number of dirges, of large skin drums to 
accompany them at the incineration pyres, of mortuary customs, all are 
reminiscent of a primitive form of Buddhism, such as still exists in northern 
Siberia. If Buddhism, as now seems certain, has prevailed since prehistoric 
times in southern Alaska and in British Columbia, we have to face the ques- 
tion of how it was implanted there and how early or late. 

Buddhistic dirges and funereal practices probably crossed the Bering Sea 
with the scattered Siberian emigrants as part of their culture, in the past un- 
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counted centuries. If of a later date, these practices must have been planted 
among the New World emigrants by a Chinese or Siberian priesthood—in the 
manner of shamans and medicine-men. The well-known Chinese records of 
Fu-Sang on the spread of Buddhism seaward to foreign lands can still provide 
us with a clue to an historical domain that invites our closer attention, as it 
did, in the early 1880's, that of the early European Americanists. 


National Museum of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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FRANZ BOAS (1858-1942) 


On December 21, 1942, Franz Boas, professor emeritus of anthropology at 
Columbia University, died at luncheon while entertaining Professor Paul 
Rivet and other colleagues in the Faculty Club. Thus ended a remarkable 
anthropological career. In his youth Franz Boas, a native of Westphalia, had 
studied physics and geography at Heidelberg, Bonn and Kiel; and it was an 
expedition to the Eskimo of Baffin Land that had deflected him into anthro- 
pology. Henceforth he devoted himself to mastering and perfecting the 
several techniques of the new science. To every one of its diverse branches—to 
folklore, ethnology, linguistics, and physical anthropology—he contributed 
on a vast scale; and even in archaeology, where as a rule he was content to 
follow progress as an intelligent outsider, he was a pioneer in stratigraphically 
investigating Mexican culture sequences. For half a century he thus repre- 
sented the science of man as a whole, and that not merely by his studies, but 
as far and away the most effective of teachers, instilling into successive groups 
of students the methods and the spirit of research. Periodic discussion of 
theory, the organization of expeditions, the editing of technical journals, the 
founding of learned societies, attendance at national and international con- 
gresses, diversified his professional career. Nor would he remain in the ivory 
tower of scholarship. When his feelings were deeply stirred—and for a man of 
his intellect he was singularly emotional—he would plunge into the hurly- 
burly of the workaday world, heedless of consequences. To espouse the cause 
of the Negro; to organize the Emergency Society for German and Austrian 
Science after the first World War; to address an open letter to Von Hinden- 
burg in protest against Hitlerism—these were among the typical manifesta- 
tions of this tendency. Indeed, his last years were largely given to combating 
the forces of reaction in his native land. 

The materials are not yet available for an adequate picture of this unusual 
figure—‘‘one of the most alert and fruitful minds of our time,’’ as Wingate 
Todd called him. I, at least, can offer only the composite image impressed 
upon me since my graduate days at Columbia, with a rough indication of 
his achievements and with special reference to his work in folklore. 

The immediate effect Boas produced in my Columbia years (1904-1907) 
was awe of his omniscience and of his critical judgment. It was his apparently 
hypertrophied critical sense that a decade or so later began to repel some one- 
time disciples who had come into ethnology from the humanities. They would 
speak of him as a natural scientist who had missed his calling—a misfit out- 
side of physical anthropology who was ineptly transplanting the viewpoints 
of the ‘‘exact”’ disciplines into the realm of culture. To me this view illus- 
trates ‘‘the psychologist’s fallacy’’—the warping of observation by knowledge 
of conceivably, but only conceivably, relevant facts. True enough, Boas had 
once devoted himself to physics and mathematics; but the astonishing thing 
is precisely his escape from their specific implications when he turned to his 
later interests. Thus, whereas physics aims at impressive generalizations, 
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Boas very early recognized that there could be legitimate scientific aims apart 
from the discovery of laws;! and this conviction deepened with the years. 
Similarly, Boas applied his mathematical skills only in the biometric field, 
but explicitly deprecated their use in ethnology. 

To put it positively, Boas with rare intuition sought methods that were in 
each case suited to his problems. In linguistics he got his inspiration not from 
the spirit of the laboratory and the calculus, but from the labors of Indo- 
Europeanists. In determining cultural sequences he adopted the historian’s 
belief in the uniqueness of historical events. In psychology he sought, if he 
did not always find, enlightenment from Fechner, James, and Wundt. 

Nevertheless, the stricture, ill formulated as it is, does symbolize a real 
polar contrast between the mentality of Boas and his critics. Boas did insist 
on discriminating between absolutely established fact and plausible conjec- 
ture. Scientific utterance was a sacred office: in the privacy of one’s study one 
was perhaps permitted to give rein to one’s fancy, but to communicate the 
results of such dalliance would be sacrilege. This hieratic attitude naturally 
repelled sprightlier spirits, and the irresponsible ones chafed under such 
“methodological bondage’’ (Goldenweiser). 

With natural science this had little to do. Men like Haeckel or Elliot Smith 
who liked to draw the universe with a few bold strokes of the brush, were 
quite as antithetical to Boas’s mentality as playful humanists or system- 
mongering philosophers. He was saturated with a sense of the complexity of 
the phenomena he investigated, and any simple explanation evoked his mis- 
trust. Men naturally prefer simplicity, and many thought of Boas as a dis- 
agreeable person who perversely tried to make things hard. The difficulties, 
alas! were not of his making. What they often overlooked was that there was 
nothing of sterility or pusillanimity in his caution; he evinced that active 
skepticism of Goethe’s which so strongly appealed to Huxley. 

Boas’s influence would, indeed, be wholly unintelligible if he had been no 
more than an industrious and learned man who promptly took a shot at 
any positive interpretation that loomed on the horizon. What marked him out 
from others and made him a leader was the union of critical acumen witha 
still rarer and higher quality, to wit, originality. It must be admitted that he 
did not make it easy for the casual reader tocome face to face with that trait in 
his make-up. A puritanical passion for salvaging valuable raw material for 
posterity carried him to such lengths that he often neglected guide-posts to 
the meaning of his data. Any one leafing the fourteen hundred pages of the 
Ethnology of the Kwakiutl—only a small fragment of his work on these peo- 
ple—could easily miss a passage that sheds priceless light on the psychology of 
caste.? It requires a judicious selection from his writings to come face to face 
with that greater Boas who had made himself the unchallenged dean of 
American anthropologists. 

What I am trying to say is that Boas did not merely refute a given view and 
drop the matter; he at once gave the problem a distinctive twist that led to 
novel insights and stimulated research along untrodden paths. And this in- 


1 Franz Boas, Race, Language and Culture (New York, 1940) 311, 639-47. 
? Thirty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1921) 1110sq. 
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dependence coupled with originality was displayed in every field he touched. 
As a physical anthropologist he scorned the trivialities of measurement for 
its own sake, emphasizing the need for metric techniques only in association 
with biologically significant problems, say, the phenomena of growth. In 
linguistics he balked at far-reaching schemes of genetic relationship, but 
called for an intensive inquiry into the phenomena of dialectic change. In the 
field of primitive art he showed that theories of conventionalization were only 
partly acceptable, but he also started utterly new investigations into the 
native artist’s subjective attitude toward the art of his people. And these are 
only a few striking illustrations. 

Let us now turn to Boas as a student of folklore, a subject especially dear to 
him. First of all, his contributions overwhelm the spectator by their sheer 
massiveness. Any one who has phonetically recorded texts in alien tongues 
must stand amazed at these hundreds and hundreds of pages in the most 
diverse Indian languages. But here interpretation sets in as early as the con- 
cluding section of the Indianische Sagen (1895), one of the most notable of 
Boas’s efforts. He grapples with the traditional problem of psychic unity ver- 
sus diffusion. These alternatives had already been weighed against each other 
with admirable poise in E. B. Tylor’s Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind (1865), but when Boas came to America so able a writer as Brinton 
was still a one-sided champion of parallelism. In a masterly analysis Boas 
proved that only borrowing could explain his material from British Colum- 
bia. For if all similarities are due to psychic unity, geographical position be- 
comes negligible: resemblances would be as likely between remote as between 
near tribes. Boas demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that the con- 
trary held true, mythological cycles coinciding with each other in direct cor- 
relation with the proximity of the tribes compared. 

The brief survey of Navaho parallels to Northern tales (1897) is hardly in- 
ferior in rigorous formulation and discriminating judgment. The Navaho are 
demonstrably linguistic kindred of Canadian Athabaskans; parallels are 
therefore perhaps vestiges of ancient unity. But Boas at once recognizes an 
alternative explanation: there may have been a Jater connection as well as an 
original one; hence it is necessary to prove a differential resemblance between 
the Navaho and the Northwest—one exceeding that with, say, Eastern tribes. 
Boas likewise shows a Tylorian nicety of discrimination concerning the simi- 
larities themselves. Not everything is grist for his mill: some similarities are 
so specific that only a common origin can explain them; others lack cogency 
by themselves, but have some force in conjunction with the previous cate- 
gory; still others are too general to carry any weight whatsoever. 

In the higher civilizations of the Old World it is often possible to contrast 
myths and mere folktales. With characteristic freshness of outlook Boas saw 
that the distinction failed among our aborigines. The very story told by one 
people—or even one individual—with a celestial hero or with an overtly ex- 
planatory purpose appears without these elements in a neighbor’s version. 
The contrast thus becomes artificial, and the astral or aetiological or ritualis- 
tic tale proves as often due to secondary association, a process Boas also 
demonstrated for art and for ceremonialism apart from origin myths. 
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This exemplifies the need for multiple variants of a story, a point on which 
Boas felt strongly. It was tied up with his firm belief that primitive communi- 
ties showed, relatively to their numerical strength, as much psychological 
variability as civilized societies. He was particularly fond of stressing that 
again and again a leader or a group of reflective priests had remolded the 
popular form of a story so that the very same people would tell it in an eso- 
teric and an exoteric form. The general idea is anticipated in Andrew Lang’s 
and Comparetti’s notion of epic poetry as developed from the lesser chants of 
popular bards. But if Boas got the conception from earlier writers, as he may 
well have done, he accepted it only after scrutinizing the ethnographic evi- 
dence; and in any case it was he who first made it familiar to the anthropo- 
logical guild. 

Boas’s feeling for the individual differences of primitive peoples probably 
influenced his emphasis on the study of style. In his little paper on Poetry 
and Music of some North American Tribes (1887) he is already aware of the 
aesthetic potentialities of preliterate groups. Independently, of course, Thal- 
bitzer, for one, has done marvelous work along these lines among the Am- 
massalik Eskimo (1923); and the point may have seemed obvious to investi- 
gators of more sophisticated peoples, say, the Mongols, or to those who 
approached aborigines with literary preoccupations. When, however, I scan the 
specifically ethnographic literature of other countries a generation or so ago, 
I find nothing comparable to that conscious concern with native literary 
values which appears in Boas and such of his disciples as Martha Beckwith, 
Paul Radin, Gladys Reichard, Edward Sapir. It was doubtless, his concern 
with this subject that partly accounts for Boas’s insistence on collecting texts 
in the vernacular. Apart from the linguistic material guaranteed by such pro- 
cedure, the subtler aesthetic aspects of primitive poetry and prose can be 
sensed only by this technique, for they are at least as difficult to convey in 
translation as the equivalents in Western Europe. 

In his Tsimshian Mythology (1916) Boas again struck a new note. To ex- 
ploit aboriginal tales in search of ethnographic nuggets was an obvious and 
common enough procedure. But Boas systematically reconstructed Tsimshian 
life as revealed in their traditional lore—not in the hope of thereby obtaining 
a complete picture of their culture, on which more direct evidence was availa- 
ble, but in order to discover ‘‘those points which are of interest to the people 
themselves.’’ What he secured was thus “an autobiography of the tribe,” 
a thing of extraordinary psychological interest and one, to my knowledge, 
never previously envisaged. 

For a definitive appraisal of Boas’s work we should require far more infor- 
mation than is readily available—not only on his own growth, but on the pre- 
cise contributions of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, a few remarks may be 
offered for preliminary orientation. As should appear from the foregoing ac- 
count, Boas was bound to disappoint anyone who approached him in search 
of a simple message, translatable into a slogan, anyone who expected an all- 
embracing scheme, a revelation of ultimate realities. Thus, Konrad Theodor 
Preuss, acknowledging the unique amplitude of the Kwakiutl material, won- 
dered what it all meant; and even Boas’s friend, Paul Ehrenreich, declared 
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that his ‘‘onesided emphasis on secondary transference . . . would transform 
mythology into chaos without promoting interpretation.’ On the other 
hand, those who (like the present writer) shared Boas’s distrust of system 
and preferred an epistemological toa metaphpysical approach, considered him 
as the embodiment of their cherished ideals, readily foregoing a closed system 
in favor of an unremitting critique of current concepts and a steady flow of 
suggestions for fruitful research in specific fields. Personal preferences will 
not betray sane critics into onesided acclamation or depreciation of either 
scientific type: we should not emulate the example of that art critic who on 
discovering El Greco found it necessary to revile Velazquez as a mere court 
photographer. 

However, in my opinion it would be a disservice to Boas’s memory to sup- 
press even in an obituary notice one’s reservations and misgivings. Their 
frank avowal by an admirer is itself a testimonial to his greatness. First, then, 
I must register my dissatisfaction with Boas’s neglect of form. Since he wrote 
mainly in an acquired language, it would be unfair to comment on his Eng- 
lish style or compare it with say, Karl von den Steinen’s dashing German. 
But even in his native tongue we find a characteristic baldness that contrasts 
strangely with the rich German diction and flowing periods of Berthold Lau- 
fer, who like Boas came to the United States as an adult and remained there 
for the major part of his life. 

However, in bringing up this topic I am not primarily thinking of style, 
but rather of organization. Now, it is very well to avoid being ‘“‘faultily fault- 
less’”’ or “splendidly null,’”’ but Boas went very far in subordinating form to 
substance. Some of his meatiest papers are curiously indifferent to the com- 
fort of the reader, who flounders without guide-posts through the maze of 
the argument, often (as in the famous essay on Alaskan needle-cases) over- 
whelmed and submerged in detail. In neither of the two major books, The 
Mind of Primitive Man and Primitive Art, is there an orderly progression of 
the argument revolving about a central theme and culminating in some sort 
of climax or dramatic conclusion. Primitive Art, for example, is neither con- 
sistently topical nor regional. Some chapters on symbolism, representative 
art, style, and other general subjects are followed by a section in length rather 
more than half of all that precedes and dedicated solely to the art of coastal 
Northwest America; and on the heels of this monographic chapter comes a 
fifty-page discussion of ‘Literature, Music and Dance.’’ The volume reminds 
me of Boas’s courses, which rarely presented a balanced survey of the subject 
matter, but set forth the problems that had piqued the lecturer’s curiosity, 
pointing out steps towards their solution. 

Finally, I must repeat a more serious criticism, which I voiced several years 
ago. Under moral compulsion to make available the material he had collected 
and wholly absorbed in the problem of the moment, Boas neglected to 
smooth out patent contradictions in his thinking. In his earlier monographs 
he clearly mentions spirit posssession as a trait of Northwestern Indians; in 


3 Paul Ehrenreich, Die allgemeine Mythologie und ihre ethnologischen Grundlagen (Leipzig, 
IgIo) 106. 
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later papers he repeatedly emphasizes the exclusively Old World distribution 
of the feature. Orally he explained that in the light of subsequent information 
he would phrase his earlier data differently; but I know of no published ex- 
planation of the discrepancy. Again, he stressed the instability of culture, 
reproaching British diffusionists with ignoring the fact; yet he himself argues 
from the similarity of Paleo-Asiatic and American myths for an extremely 
ancient contact, which is consistent only with a persistence of the tales over 
a space of millennia. Finally, I find it impossible to extract from Boas canons 
applicable to the age-area problem. On the one hand, the universal distribu- 
tion of songs and tales is cited in support of their antiquity among literary 
forms. But in other cases he avows skepticism concerning the correlation of 
range with age; and the statement that it holds ‘“‘here and there”’ or ‘‘in a few 
cases’”’ offers no help in any concrete quandary. As I remarked previously, 
“‘Repugnance to systematized exposition may thus be carried a bit too far.’’ 

Flawless perfection, then, must not be sought in Boas; and in this man who 
had left play for work, who had “decided not to Live but to Know,”’ his pri- 
vate and his scientific character can hardly be divorced. I have, I hope, made 
it clear that to me his “‘less is more,’’ that through his gnarled discourse and 
personality I see shining a truer light than other men’s. He was not mellow, 
to be sure, not always tolerant, at times unjust—not a uniformly easy person 
to coéperate with, as he himself confessed on a memorable occasion.® But as 
I pass in review other eminent men I have known, his stature grows. There 
was in him no petty vanity, no messianic strutting; only the Work was sacred 
as it was to a Michael Angelo and a Beethoven. Above all, he had courage. 
In science he was not daunted by ‘‘authorities’’ nor in life by public opinion. 
He stood by what he saw as right, and let consequences go hang. He was a 
great anthropologist and a great man. 

RoBErT H. LowIE 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


4 R. H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), 153 ff. 
5 American Anthropologist 9: 646 ff., 1907. 
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The Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition 5: 2: 301-522). 
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1908 
Remarks at Newell Memorial Meeting (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
20: 62-4). 
Eine Sonnensage der Tsimschian (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 5: 776-97). 
Obituary of Professor Otis T. Mason (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 21: 
362. 
1909 
Arikara Creation Myth (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 22: 90-2). 
Review of Knud Rasmussen’s The People of the Polar North (JoURNAL oF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 22: 264). 
1910 


Kwakiutl Tales (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology 2). 


IQII 
Review of A. S. Mackenzie’s The Evolution of Literature (JOURNAL OF AMER- 
ICAN FOLKLORE 24: 253-4). 
Review of Katharine Berry Judson’s Myths and Legends of the Pacific North- 
west (Ibid. 24: 254). 
1912 


Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 24: 204-60). 


1914 
Alexander Francis Chamberlain (JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 27: 
326-7). 
Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians (ibid. 27: 380- 
423). 
1916 
The Development of Folk Tales and Myths (Scientific Monthly 3: 335-43). 
Tsimshian Mythology (Thirty first Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology). 
Review of J. Hartley Alexander’s North American Mythology (JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 29: 421-2). 
1917 
Kutenai Tales (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59). 


1920 


Spanish Tales from Laguna and Zuni. With Elsie Clews Parsons (JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 30: 47-72). 
Cuentos en Mexicano de Milpa Alta. With Jose Maria Arcola (ibid. 30: 1-25). 


1921 


Der Seelenglaube der Vandau (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 1: 1-5, 1920-1921). 
Ethnology of the Kwakiutl (Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Parts I and II). 
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1922 
Tales of Spanish Provenience from Zuni (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
35: 62-98). 
Tales and Proverbs of the Vandau of Portuguese South Africa (ibid. 30: 151- 
203). 
1925 
Die Form in primitiver Literatur (Die Akademie, 3, Philosophische Akade- 
mie Erlangen, 161-78). 
Romance Folk-Lore among American Indians (Romanic Review 16: 3: 199- 
207). 
Ten Folktales in Modern Nahuatl (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 37: 
345-70). 
1927 
Teton Sioux Music (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 38: 319-324). 
Primitive Art. (Oslo, 1927). 
Keresan Texts (American Ethnological Society Publications 8: 1 and 2). 
Stylistic Aspects of Primitive Literature (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
38: 329-39). 
1928 


Bella Bella Texts (Columbia Contributions to Anthropology 5). 


1930 
Religion of the Kwakiutl (Columbia Contributions to Anthropology 10: 1 and 
2). 
Foreword to African Stories by Albert D. Helser (New York, 1930). 
Review of Stith Thompson’s, Tales of the North American Indians (JOURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 43: 223-4). 


1932 
Current Beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians (JouURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
45:177-260). 
1933 
A Review of G. W. Locher’s Serpent in Kwakiutl Religion (Deutsche Liter- 
aturzeitung 25: 1182-6). 
1935 
Kwakiutl Tales, New Series (Columbia University Contributions to An- 
thropology 26). 
Kwakiutl Culture as Reflected in Mythology (Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society 28). 
1942 
Elsie Clews Parsons (Science 95: 2456: 89-90). 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Late President of the American Anthropological Asso- 


ciation (The Scientific Monthly 54: 5: 480-82). 
Rosert H. Lowig 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 








NOTES 


MUSINGS ON FOLKLORE, 1943:—Folklore is gradually but surely outgrow- 
ing its antiquarian phase. More and more it is turning to a consideration of specific 
problems. At first, many of these dealt with the universality of certain themes and 
their significance to human development. When it had been demonstrated that folk- 
lore was one of the aspects of culture, calling for rather specialized techniques and 
often peculiarly involved with traditional values but still an integral part of the cul- 
tural whole, other problems followed rather naturally. They had to do on the one 
hand with culture contacts and historical reconstructions, proving particularly valu- 
able in some cases as examples of “‘cultural lag,’’ and on the other hand they served to 
reflect culture interests and to point to certain “‘patterns’’ uniquely present in local 
groups or in chronological periods. Recently, there have been several interesting il- 
lustrations of the change which takes place within the body of a particular folklore 
under changing conditions or within a single life span. Such studies center attention 
upon what might be called the dynamics of folklore. 

The materials for a consideration of these processes or dynamics of folklore are 
especially rich in our own cultural scene. It has become a commonplace to regard mo- 
tion pictures and comic strips, the movies and the funnies, as modern indications of 
living folklore. Their relevance to problems of folklore has, however, not been ex- 
ploited. It is also well recognized that there are fashions in jokes. The mother-in-law 
joke, for instance, has completely disappeared: its telling is as nostalgic as a minstrel 
show. What is less well recognized is the peculiar, timely quality of many jokes as 
compared to others which are perennial favorites. The latter undoubtedly express or 
touch upon relatively permanent facets of our culture. The timely joke reduces com- 
mon experiences of the moment to personal terms. It is striking that few, if any, of 
them in the United States deal with strictly political affairs. Many revolve around 
newly popularized linguistic phrases, such as the crop of ‘‘oh, yeah?” jokes a couple of 
years back. Any person who has traveled from coast to coast in the United States 
has been struck by the fact that the new joke he has just heard on one coast, often the 
“timely” joke, is told him three thousand miles away in exactly the same version 
immediately upon his arrival. This dissemination of a word and thought unit deserves 
treatment. 

Something is known of the mechanisms by which folklore is disseminated in non- 
literate groups. One has only to mention the traveling bard or musician to arouse a 
host of associations of this sort. In village life in India today where the mass of people 
are still illiterate, the traveling singer has a definite function. In direct contrast to 
our timely jokes, the timely songs which he carries and which he leaves behind as part 
of village culture are almost entirely political. They frequently bear detailed news 
accounts and almost always indicate attitudes which the individual may adopt to- 
ward these as political issues. The result is that India, despite its illiteracy, is aston- 
ishingly aware of events taking place beyond the confines of the village and equally 
aware of the effects these are having in popular thinking. Certainly in our own culture 
both printed matter, the telegraph and the radio greatly assist in the process of dis- 
semination. The obvious selection from the bulk of materials so presented remains as 
a problem of prime importance, however, and it is not at all clear that these me- 
chanical means of communication have supplanted person to person contacts.! The 


1 Some “person to person” contacts are also maintained by mechanical means. Amateur 
short wave radio operators had rather elaborate story-telling programs before the war; train 
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traveling salesman is probably as efficient a disseminator as the East Indian singer. 

The importance of the processes by which verbal materials get from place to place 
is paralleled by that of the mechanisms involved in penetrating from one social stra- 
tum to another and from one age grade to another. There can be little objection to 
stating that these processes are integrally allied to the dynamics of folklore. It might 
be objected, nevertheless, that the joke is not a form of verbalization which the folk- 
lorist is at present prepared to handle. Another, less shifting, type of material which is 
plainly within the folklore realm comes immediately to mind. 

Two tales recur periodically in New York City; both must be more widespread, 
for I have heard them told by out-of-towners. In fifteen years, I should guess, each 
of them has been told me eight or nine times without soliciting on my part. Quite in 
keeping with this type of American folklore, they are always told as actual experiences 
of friends’ friends. 

The plot of one involves a woman or girl walking along a beach and idly putting 
pebbles in her mouth. She inadvertently swallows one. Some time later she suffers 
abdominal pains and it is discovered that her intestines harbor a serpent apparently 
hatched in situ. The medical details may be indefinitely elaborated and I once heard 
the tale told moralistically to a little girl to prevent her placing things in her mouth. 
The plot does not change although its traditional content is clear. 

The other relates more particularly to a New York or urban environment and its 
antecedents are less obvious. A person is traveling in a public conveyance, generally a 
subway, at an hour when the cars are almost empty. Across the aisle is a sleeping man. 
After some time the person becomes suddenly aware that the sleeper is really dead. 
This has various versions: sometimes it is given as a murder mystery with a subse- 
quent, and fruitless, chase of the sleeper’s former companion, sometimes it has elabo- 
rate gangster details, often it has a tone derogatory to city life. Always, the literary 
flavor depends upon horror in a familiar situation and in the sudden shock of realiza- 
tion. 

A third tale with a much more timely quality has recently come to my attention. 
It was told to me three different times in July of this year while on a trip down the 
west coast from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Sacramento, California. Each time 
it was told during the course of idle conversation, each time as the actual experience 
of a friend’s friend, and each time without significant variation. A childless couple 
have depended for years upon the services of a Japanese houseboy. The man is called 
to the armed services. After some weeks, the houseboy appears at the door of the 
woman’s bedroom and starkly demands, “I want you.” The variant phrase was, ‘I 
want your body.”’ The story is apparently circulating as truth despite the fact that 
there are no longer Japanese houseboys in Pacific coast towns. Its obvious psycho- 
logical import would have delighted Freud. Here again the flavor of the tale depends 
upon sudden horror in a familiar situation. 

‘These three tales are quite distinct from rumor. Rumor plays an important role 
in American life, but consists almost entirely of single, unconnected instances usually 
prefaced by so-and-so ‘says’ or “I hear,”’ etc. The amount of belief given rumors 
varies considerably and the sceptic always has relatively acceptable grounds for his 
disbelief. These tales, in contrast, are so closely knit and carry so much inner plausi- 
bility that they cannot be disbelieved short of calling the raconteur a liar. Unless he 
had been previously aware of folklore phenomena, the raconteur will react to your 
assertion that you have heard the same thing before by nodding his head and think- 
ing that that, of course, verifies the whole incident. 





despatchers and other telegraph operators retail jokes and stories to each other from coast to 
coast when the wires are clear. 
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Folklore in 1943 may be viewed either as functioning through literature and drama 
—both of which are recognizable today by their mechanical accompaniments, printed 
matter and the radio—or it may be considered as necessarily separate from them by 
definition. In either case, it seems quite clear that there are forms of verbalization 
originating and disseminating in the United States without reference to the arts per 
se. Even the folklorist following the most circumscribed aspects of his science could 
ask no more. 

Marian W. SMITH 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


FOLKSONGS OF THE CORN BELT:—Recent folkloristic studies made in the 
Middle West have brought to light the existence of a vast storehouse of material in 
the industralized communities of the area. Indiana is one of the states which seems 
fortunate in this respect, for in Evansville may be found persons who have emigrated 
from the Baltic area, bringing with them the folk literature of Latvia and Lithuania; 
in Anderson superstitions which originated ir. Poland may be uncovered; and in Mun- 
cie are to be heard songs indigenous to the South. Across the border, in Illinois, equally 
interesting folklore abounds. It is true that the lot of the collector who relies upon ur- 
ban sources for his folksongs is often a difficult one; but with a little patience he can 
often discover traditional ballads and American folksongs which were thought by 
many to have vanished with the advent of the jazz and swing era. 

The five folksongs in this collection should be added evidence that interesting vari- 
ants of the music of our ancestors, not to mention modern folksongs of the CCC, 
WACS, and similar corps, may be collected in cities of the Middle West. 


1. THE TEXAS RANGER 


A song of the ‘‘come all ye” tradition which may still be heard upon occasion in the 
neighborhood of Lovington, Illinois, is ‘‘The Texas Ranger.’’ Paul G. Brewster pub- 
lished a version of this song in his Ballads and Songs of Indiana.! In Brewster’s text 
three stanzas relating to a fight with the Indians appear which were not given by our 
informant, Mrs. Walter Tiesel, Lovington, Illinois. However, stanzas two and five of 
Mrs. Tiesel’s version are lacking in Brewster’s. 


Come all ye Texas Rangers, 
Wherever you may be. 

A story I will tell you 

That happened unto me. 


My name, ’tis nothing extra. 
The truth to you I’ll tell: 

I am a Texas Ranger 

I’m sure I wish you well. 


About the age of sixteen 

I joined the jolly band. 

We marched from San Antonio 
Up to the Rio Grande. 


The captain, he informed us— 
Perhaps he thought it right— 
“Before we reach the station,” 
Says he, ‘You'll have to fight.” 


1 Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, Indiana, 1940) 316 ff. 
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I thought of my dear mother, 
Who in tears to me did say, 
‘Perhaps they are all strangers; 
With me you'd better stay.” 


Perhaps you have a mother, 
Likewise a sister too; 

And maybe you’ve a sweetheart 
To weep and mourn for you. 


If this be your condition, 
You'd better cease to roam. 
I advise you by experience 
You'd better stay at home.? 


2. THE LOVER’s LAMENT 


Miss Lucille McGraw, formerly of Anderson, Indiana, furnished the text of this 
song of unrequited love, which she heard from friends of hers who originally came 
from Kentucky. Although the original title has long been forgotten by the informants 
they commonly refer to the song as ‘‘The Lover’s Lament.” 





Dark doth seem the winter; 
The clouds, approaching snow. 
The tempest ’round us gather’d. 
Cold, storming winds did blow. 


I went last night to see her 

And stayed near break of day, 
Waiting for an answer— 

Said, ‘‘My love, what do you say?” 


Said she, ‘‘Now since I’ve concluded 
To live a single life, 

I never thought it suited 

For me to be your wife.” 


It wasn’t more than three weeks 
Till this lady’s mind did change. 
She wrote me a letter saying, 
““My love, I am ashamed.” 


I wrote her back an answer 

And sent it in much speed— 

Said, “I loved you once, my darling, 
I loved you once indeed. 


“‘Now since you've slighted me, 
It is all for renew. 

I'll mount the raging billows 
And sadly bid you adieu.” 


2 Brewster's version (ibid. 317) concludes thus: 

Lest this be your condition, 
Although you like to roam, 
I'd advise you by experience 
You'd better stay at home. 
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3. House CARPENTER 
(Child No. 243) 


Miss McGraw also secured an interesting variant of ‘‘House Carpenter,” familiarly 
known as “James Harris” or ‘‘The Daemon Lover.” Although Brewster includes 
nine Indiana versions in his Indiana University Folklore Series publication, none cor- 
responds closely to this Madison county text. Perhaps version ‘‘C’’ of Brewster re- 
sembles it most of all. This probably can be explained by the fact that Miss McGraw 
first heard ‘‘House Carpenter’’* from two Hoosier relatives of Mrs. Orpha Francis, 
Pikeville, Kentucky, who knew many of the ballads popular in her childhood. 


“Well met, well met, my old true love! 
Well met, well met!” said he. 

“I’ve just returned from the salt, salt sea. 
It is all for the sake of thee. 


“TI could have married the king’s daughter; 
And she would have married me. 

But I refused those crowns of gold 

All for the sake of thee.” 


“And if you could have married the king’s daughter, 
I’m sure you were to blame; 

For I’ve married a house carpenter, 

And he is a very fine man.” 


“And if you’ll forsake your house carpenter 
And go along with me, 

I'll take you where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the sweet Relee.”’ 


“Tf I forsake my house carpenter 

And go along with thee, 

What have you for to maintain me with 
And keep me from slavery?” 


“T have seven ships on the ocean, love, 
All a-sailing for dry land. 

Besides I have other property 

That shall be at your command.” 


They hadn’t been at sea more than two weeks— 
I’m sure it was not three— 

Til she sat down on her true love’s lap 

And wept most bitterly. 


“Are you a-weepin’ for fear, my love? 

Or are you a-weepin’ for your store? 

Or are you a-weepin’ for your house carpenter 
You never can see anymore?” 


“T’m not a-weepin’ for fear, my love; 
Nor I’m not a-weepin’ for my store. 


* Paul Brewster, op. cit. 140-1. 
‘Cf. F. M. Barbour, Some Fusions in Missouri Ballads (JouURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
49: 295-6, 1936). 
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I’m weepin’ for my tender, little babe 
I can never see anymore.” 


“T hadn’t been at sea more than three weeks— 
I’m sure it was not four— 

’Til my true love ship sprang a leak 

And sank to rise no more.” 


4. JOLLY ROGER 


One folksong which was extremely popular throughout the United States is “Jolly 
Roger.’’ Miss Mary Frances Wilson, a student at Evansville College, heard some 
neighbors sing the following version. 


*Twas jolly old Roger, the tinmaker man, 

Who lived in a garret in New Amsterdam, 

Who showered down blessings like rain in the spring 
On maidens and matrons. Of him I sing. 

Chu-wang, chu-wang, te rattely, rattely, rattely, bang. 


There never was yet the boy or the man 

Who better could mend a skillet or pan, 

A bucket, a skimmer, a dipper, or can 

Than jolly old Roger, the tinmaker man. 

Chu-wang, chu-wang, te rattely, rattely, rattely, bang. 


But jolly old Roger had two pairs of eyes; 

His glasses, called ‘‘specs,”” were uncommon in size. 
His nose like a strawberry, fiery and red, 

Was a snuffer by day and a trumpet in bed. 
Chu-wang, chu-wang, te rattely, rattely, rattely, bang. 


If blessings were riches, this tinmaker man 

Was richest of all in New Amsterdam. 

He had but one leg, and he wore but one shoe, 

And he stomped ‘round his shop on a stiff wooden toe. 
Chu-wang, chu-wang, te rattely, rattely, rattely, bang. 


5. DRINKING SONG 


A popular drinking song of the old days in Muncie, Indiana, was obtained from 
Miss Effie Perkins, Spring Mill State Park, Indiana. Miss Perkins remembers well 
workmen at a small Muncie mill singing this song between dipperfuls of Hoosier 
brew. 

It was a pleasant summer’s day. 
The flowers bloomed; the air was mild. 
The little birds poured forth their lays, 
And everything in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on 
Beneath the green leaves’ ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 

Two children who had hither strayed. 
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Just at an aged birch tree foot 

A little boy and girl reclined; 

His hand in hers he kindly put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


“Oh sister,” said the poor blind boy, 
“The little bird sings very long. 
Say, do you see him in his joy 

And is he pretty as his song?” 


“Yes, Eddie dear,” replied the maid, 
“I see a bird in yonder tree.” 

The poor boy sighed and gently said, 
“Sister, I wish that I could see. 


“Though I the fragrant flowers can smell, 
And I can feel the green leaves’ shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

From these dear birds that God has made. 


“O sister, God to me is kind, 
Though sight, alas, he has not given. 
But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in heaven?” 


“Yes, Eddie dear, they all can see. 
But why for ask a thing so odd?” 
“Oh, Mary, you’re so good to me 
I thought I’d like to look at God.” 


“Oh, brother dear, the time draws nigh 
When we shall leave this world behind 
And dwell together up on high.” 
“O sister, then I won’t be blind.” 
J. FREDERICK DOERING 


Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 














FOLKLORE NEWS 


CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY AFFILIATES WITH AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY: 
—The American Folklore Society welcomes as its newest affiliate the California Folk- 
lore Society, recently organized, active far western folklore society and sponsor of 
one of America’s leading folklore journals, the California Folklore Quarterly. A ffilia- 
tion with the American Folklore Society was voted upon favorably by the members 
of the executive board of the California Folklore Society after it was recommended 
that such action be taken by Samuel T. Farquhar, secretary-treasurer, and Archer 
Taylor, editor. Since its inception the California Folklore Society has cooperated with 
the American Folklore Society in many ways, and it is with great pleasure that the 
American Folklore Society records the formal affiliation recently effected. 


CORNELL STUDIES IN AMERICAN History, LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE:—Ready 
for distribution on January first of this year was Volume One of a new, and what 
promises to be a lively and highly interesting documentary series, the Cornell Studies 
in American History, Literature and Folklore, edited by Harold W. Thompson, 
chairman, Paul W. Gates and Robert M. Ogden of Cornell University. The first study 
in the Series, Lore of an Adirondack County, by Edith E. Cutting, is a representative 
sample of what the Series will offer, namely, studies by students from any of Cornell’s 
graduate or undergraduate schools. Miss Cutting is at present a graduate student at 
Cornell, but her recording of Adirondack lore represents a compilation of source ma- 
terial in folklore, gathered from relatives and friends, rather than an academic dis- 
sertation. 

Financing of the Studies was made possible by a bequest from the late Willard 
Austen, former librarian of Cornell University and a member of the Class of 1891. 
Mr. Austen’s bequest has been wisely used to produce an attractively printed small 
volume with pleasingly designed paper covers. The first study is modestly priced at 
one dollar a copy. Professor Thompson and his committee are to be warmly congratu- 
lated for the results of their efforts in establishing a series which will provide valuable 
material for humanities students interested in the American scene, and which testifies 
to the increasing interest in folklore in American universities. 


DuKe UNIVERSITY TO PUBLISH FOLKLORE COLLECTION:—The North Carolina 
Folklore Society, at its thirty-second annual meeting held in Raleigh December 2, 
1943, accepted Duke University’s offer to publish the folklore material collected by 
the founder and former secretary-treasurer of the Society, the Late Frank Clyde 
Brown of Duke University. Dr. Brown’s collection of Southern folklore numbers 
between six and seven thousand items and represents a lifelong work in collecting 
valuable source material. Duke University’s offer to publish Dr. Brown’s material 
was made by Dr. Newman I. White, a former student and later a colleague of Dr. 
Brown’s at Duke, during the course of a paper read by Dr. White at the Society meet- 
ing on Dr. Frank Clyde Brown and His Collection of Folklore. 

During the course of the meeting, resolutions in tribute to Frank Clyde Brown 
presented by Thomas P. Harrison were adopted by the Society. Other features of the 
program were the singing of a number of Kentucky folksongs by Cratis Williams of 
Boone, North Carolina, and the reading of two Creole folktales, a Bouqui and Lapin 
story, ‘The Pea Patch,” and “Jean Babillard and the Fairy Grove,” collected by 
Calvin Claudel and read by Mrs. Claudel. 
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Officers for 1944 elected at the Society’s business meeting are W. A. Abrams, Boone, 
president; E. J. Erwin, Raleigh, first vice-president; J. D. Clark, Raleigh, second 
vice-president; Dr. H. M. Poteat, Wake Forest, third vice-president; Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, Chapel Hill, secretary-treasurer—C. C. 


VIKING FuNpD PUBLICATIONS:—The first monograph in the Viking Fund Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, Paul Fejos’ Ethnography of the Yagua, was recently released. 
The series, sponsored by the Viking Fund, Inc., ro Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
is edited by Cornelius Osgood of Yale University. In collaboration with Reinhold 
Gehner, Dr. Osgood has worked out a handsome format and style for the series. The 
first number is also remarkable for its wealth of plates and text figures. 

The Viking Publications are being brought out to meet the increasing need for dis- 
seminating significant results of research in anthropology. The reports, appearing at 
irregular intervals, will comprise manuscripts presenting results of research financed 
or otherwise sponsored by the Fund, as well as manuscripts representing outstanding 
contributions to human knowledge in the field of general anthropology resulting from 
research conducted independently of the Fund. The second Viking publication, now 
in press, will be the Yokuts Language of California, by Stanley Newman. Two Peru- 
vian archaeological studies, one by Paul Fejos and the other by A. L. Kroeber, are 
also in preparation. 


MEXICAN FOLKDANCE STuDIES:—We have stimulating news from Sr. Paul G. 
Guerrero of Mexico City concerning his activities in the study of Mexican folkdances. 
Sr. Guerrero’s interests center in anthropology, music and choreography, and he has 
spent much time in the Mexican provinces, filming and recording festivals and dances. 
In a recent letter to Dr. Ralph S. Boggs, University of North Carolina, Sr. Guerrero 
includes information about the Sixth Mexican Congress of History, held in Jalapa, 
Vera Cruz during September, 1943. 

“There were,” Sr. Guerrero states, ‘more than two hundred highly interesting 
works and exhibits of historical, anthropological, archaeological, ethnographical, 
linguistic and folklore subjects. I was secretary of Section Six: Social Anthropology, 
Actual Problems and Folklore. 

“In that section I read my paper, El Folklore Coreogréfico del Estado de Veracruz. 
It seemed very well received. I presented a revision of the dances existing at present 
in the State of Veracruz, with their allied relations in zones of other states of the 
Republic. I gave an analyses of the dances, which preserve many prehispanic rem- 
nants, of those which have equal elements of both traditions, and those which have 
a greater proportion of European aspects. In the first group I place the dances of the 
Acatlazques, Guaguas, Quetzales, Voladores. In the second I group the dances of the 
Matlachines, Negritos and Tocotines. For the third division, which is predominantly 
European, I classify the dances of the Sones and of the Huapangos of Huasteca and 
the region of the Tuxtlas. 

. .. There are many other phases and aspects of this study in which investigations 
should be carried on further. My lecture seemed so well received that the Directive 
Table of the Congress requested me to give a special lecture at which the general 
public was invited. The lecture was presented, together with two films illustrating the 
dances of Vera Cruz. The films were furnished by Francis Toor.”"—C. C. 


FOLKLORE StupiEs aT UNIvERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA:—Folklore has become 
an important feature in the Army Specialized Training Program for language students 
at the University of North Carolina. Besides going through intensive study of the 
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language, geography and history of the various language areas, soldiers of the ASTP 
listen to lectures on folkways, music and tradition. 

Dr. Ralph Steele Boggs, professor of Spanish, taught ASTP students an intensive 
course on the folk culture of Spain, ranging from how the Spanish shake hands to the 
way they like their chocolate. In the French section experienced teachers from France 
give regular lectures on folkways, customs and beliefs in France and French Africa. 

On the civilian side, Dr. Boggs’ Introduction to Folklore course showed a record 
registration during the Fall quarter of 1943. The University of North Carolina offers 
nine or so different courses in the field of folklore. A student for a master of arts de- 
gree can major in folklore, and can minor in it for the Ph.D.—C. C. 


FoLk FEstIvaLs:—Two folk festivals are scheduled for this spring. The first one, 
sponsored by the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization, will be held in Los Angeles in 
February. California folklore will be stressed, and themes for a pageant will be taken 
from the Indian, Mexican and modern periods. Among California folklorists active in 
planning for the festival are Gustave O. Arlt, Eleanor Hague, Milton Merlin, Ralph 
Freud, Bernece Hoop, Bob Lee, Earl Robinson and Vern Partlow. 

The second undertaking is the National Folk Festival, which will be held in Phila- 
delphia May tenth to thirteenth, at the Academy of Music. This festival, which has 
been held annually for ten years, is sponsored by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
and is directed by Sarah Gertrude Knott. Representatives of all nationalities resident 
in the United States will participate in the Festival’s pageantry this year. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA TO SPONSOR FOLKLORE COLLECTING:—A committee was 
recently appointed by the president of the University of Arizona to work out methods 
for collecting Arizona folklore. Members of the committee are A. O. Anderson, dean 
of the College of Fine Arts; John Brooks, head of the Department of Latin American 
Cultures; Harry Getty, Department of Anthropology; Frances Gillmor, Department 
of English (chairman). The committee is assembling information concerning the 
methods pursued by state groups elsewhere in collecting folklore, and has asked all 
department heads at the University of Arizona for suggestions on ways the various 
departments can share in the project. A bibliography of Arizona folklore is also being 
assembled. 
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YuroKk NARRATIVES. Robert Spott and A. L. Kroeber. (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 35: 9: 143-256, 1 map. 
$1.25. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942.) 


The thirty-seven narratives contained within the pages of this publication are not 
intended to be a full picture of Yurok mythology. In his preface, Dr. Kroeber informs 
us that he has collected, in years past, a much larger body of myths from this tribe 
and hopes to publish them before long. The present group is offered, he tells us, ‘‘to 
evidence in its variety the range of ideas and sentiments with which the Yurok mind 
was preoccupied in dealing with the past of its world.” 

The author whose name appears first on the title page of this joint contribution is 
Robert Spott, the Yurok Indian whom Dr. Kroeber introduces as ‘‘my Yurok col- 
laborator.’’ In this gracious compliment to the informant from whom this entire 
group of tales was recorded, Dr. Kroeber reveals his high opinion of the man and 
indicates his close association with him. The friendship between these two men has 
endured for forty-two years, and so Kroeber’s judgment must be treated with respect 
when he says of the narrator: 


. .. Robert is endowed with an excellent memory, his natural inclinations are intellectual, 
and above all he is possessed of extraordinary sensitivity to the value of his native culture. These 
qualities make him a quite unusual informant on the old life of the Yurok. . .. He knows as 
much, on the whole, of old Yurok ways and beliefs as the men of his father’s and grandfather's 
generation, and is infinitely better able to communicate it—not so much through a superior 
command of English as because of his ability to organize ideas and to make standards articulate. 
The details have remained in his mind because they are the flesh and blood of a system in which 
his personality lives, though of necessity increasingly in recollection and feeling instead of overt 
behavior. He went through battle in France in the First World War, and has made his living 
in several of the few white man’s ways open to an Indian, without serious impairment of these 
inner affects. ... 


The quality and scope of the narratives bear out Dr. Kroeber’s enthusiasm for his 
friend’s talents and knowledge. The tales are authentic in every line; they are not a 
compromise with Yurok culture, but Yurok culture itself. Not only are the descrip- 
tive details painstakingly etched, as in the account of the First-Salmon Rite at Welk- 
wiiu (No. 12), but the thought processes and the value system are made vividly com- 
prehensible, as in the story of the bloody feud which followed the violation of a man’s 
sea lion flipper rights (No. 16). In this collection the spirit as well as much of the de- 
tail of Yurok culture has been captured. The preoccupation with material wealth, the 
identity of ceremonial valuables, the pride of family, the predetermination of status, 
the concept of disease, the place of women in shamanism, the importance of confes- 
sion in curing, the rules of vengeance and feud, are pictured with unforgettable clar- 
ity and intensity. 

Dr. Kroeber has arranged the narratives into three sections. The first deals with 
events in the lives of those still living or who were alive until recently. In the second 
section are tales of people of former generations, about whose experiences an element 
of mythlike exaggeration or supernaturalism has grown up. Dr. Kroeber rightfully 
feels that this type of tale has not received due attention. He believes that narratives 
of this kind have a basis in fact, but that with the passage of time and the loss of 
anchorage in the verifiable, they tend to take on legendary characteristics. The third 
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section contains the true myths, the recital of events of the time of the institutors or 
supernaturals. 

While Dr. Kroeber has been unstinting in his acknowledgment of the contribution 
of his informant and collaborator, he himself has done much more than simply to 
record and arrange the narratives and to write a preface. In addition he gives us, at 
the end of each tale, an extended commentary of his own in which he draws from his 
comprehensive knowledge of Yurok and California cultures to cull all possible eth- 
nological and psychological content and meaning from the recital. In a few instances 
his remarks are rather obvious, and because they amount to repeating in different 
words the same thing the informant has given, they add little of significance to what 
the reader already knows. But most of these analyses are helpful, illuminating, and, 
even where they are simply guesses or suggestions, shrewd and provocative. This 
method of relating the content of the tale to the culture by a searching examination 
of it instead of by the usual short and casual footnote is a device that merits the 
attention of all folklorists. Certainly in this case it has been worth the effort and it 
has greatly enhanced the value of this paper for general ethnographic purposes as 
well as for the use of students of folklore. 

I call special attention to the last sentence of Dr. Kroeber’s preface, for to my 
mind it is one of the gentlest and most urbane statements I have seen in many a day. 
This is it: ‘‘We hope that the collection will help to perpetuate the qualities of a cul- 
ture into which one of us was born and which the other gradually learned to sense and 
to value.’’ Thus in the midst of violence, race strife, and inflated nationalism, one of 
the notable scholars of our day pays tribute to another man’s culture. It is a lesson, 
this humility of knowledge, that the world will probably never learn. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
Manzanar, Calif. 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS. Marius Barbeau and Grace Melvin. (117 pp., 40 illus. $3.00. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Press, 1943.) 


Dr. Marius Barbeau, pioneer writer on French Canadian folklore and Northwest 
Coast Indian art, and Grace Melvin of the Vancouver School of Art, have combined 
their talents to produce an attractive book interpreting the narrative and graphic 
arts of our northern American Indians. Much of the material is heretofore unpub- 
lished, having been held in the Archives of the Canadian National Museum, and has 
been revised by Regina Shoolman Slatkin for this popular presentation to a literary- 
minded audience. 

The first forty-four pages are given over to a Christian legend from the Huron vil- 
lage of Lorette near Quebec. Myths, myth fragments, songs, sayings, and dream 
experiences of various Indian peoples, such as those of the Nass and Thompson Riv- 
ers, the Haida, Tahltan and Piegan, fill the remainder of the volume. 

The artist, in attempting to render the three-dimensional art of the Northwest 
Coast Indians in a two-dimensional illustrative medium, even to express such Anglo 
concepts as priests, angels and “‘love calls,’’ has developed an interesting, vigorous 
style. The hybrid products of these two culturally disparate artistic philosophies are 
not always happy, but among the many engaging illustrations may be mentioned The 
Thunderbird (54, 56), The Owl (59), The Transforming Stones (68), and Asentma 
(90). 

The format of the book is aesthetically attractive. The volume would make a 
pleasing gift for readers unfamiliar with the literary and artistic efforts of our Ameri- 
can Indian tribes for, as the authors state in their preface. 

“The Indian is here shown from within, under his own terms, as he used to express 
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himself through his myths, songs, and stories. In this light he belongs to humanity 
at its best; he can speak to us and we can understand him, for he is a person of high 
intelligence, of culture and deep feelings.” 

A. H. Gayton 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


ORIGIN LEGEND OF THE NAVAHO FLINTWAY: TEXT AND TRANSLATION. Father Ber- 
ard Haile. (xi, 319 pp., 8 drawings. $3.00. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943.) 


Father Berard Haile’s myth of the Beshe, the so-called Knife Chant is an excellent 
example of his work as a recorder and interpreter of Navaho Indian religion. He has a 
deep knowledge of the language which is of inestimable value to a recorder, and an 
unselfish and generous devotion to truth which makes him the advisor and councilor 
for all who are trying to do similar work. 

The story of Beshe is in the usual pattern of the myths which are the basis of the 
Navaho ceremonies, where a human man (in this case a hunter, and lustful), goes 
blundering through adventures and finally is perfected through his trials and the help 
of the Powers (for the Navahos’ so-called Gods are really forces of nature), and so 
becomes the vehicle for this particular medicine, or healing. His first adventure was 
with the wife of White Thunder, who destroyed him. His family, helped by the Talk- 
ing God, an intermediary Power, persuaded the Wind and Sunlight People to recreate 
him and the vegetation powers restored his body, the Spider People his nerves, the 
Sun his sight and hearing, and the Dawn recreated his face. Also The Talking God 
gave him back his mind and the Corn Beetle his power of motion, and White Thunder 
helped to restore him. Later he grew weak, and the rest of the myth is concerned with 
various forms of adventure and recurrent weakness, until by other forms of healing 
ceremonies he was completely healed and made strong enough to be able to transmit 
the particular healing of this ceremony. 

The stone knives and the red paint used to paint the body of the patient are used 
symbolically for vital power and life-giving, not for cutting. 

There are different forms of the ceremony, such as that warding off evil (Hotch- 
onji), or that emphasizing the giving of life (Inaji), and that conferring special bless- 
ing (Hozhonji). It is not rich in externals, as many of the usual rites are omitted, such 
as the ceremonial cleansing by taking the emetic and the sweat bath, making the holy 
fire, sandpainting, using prayer sticks and masks, and the public dancing, but it is 
allied very closely to the Blessing Chant which, though it is a short and compara- 
tively simple ceremony, is of the deepest holiness to the Navahos and a part of every 
ceremony which is concerned with the increase of power and healing. 

The Beshe ceremony may be said to be the more concrete form of the more ab- 
stract Blessing Chant, and by Chant is meant the whole form of a ceremony, because 
songs voice the whole ceremonial and prayers, and the Navaho speak of their cere- 
monies as chants. 

An interesting point is that the Indians said that the rites originated in the pre- 
historic so-called Sun Temple on Mesa Verde, Colorado. 

Mary C. WHEELWRIGHT 


INDIAN EXPERIENCES. DeCost Smith. (387 pp., illus. $4.00. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 
1943.) 


De Cost Smith (1864-1939), a New York artist, traveled widely among the Indians 
of the northern Plains, the Great Lakes region, and the Iroquois of his native state. 
His sketches and paintings of Indians, their tools, weapons, and ceremonies won him, 
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according to his publishers, ‘‘a national reputation.’’ He also brought together an ex- 
tensive collection of Indian objects, now divided between the American Museum of 
Natural History and the Heye Foundation. 

Indian Experiences is Smith’s record of his wanderings. It is a pleasant rambling 
account, full of anecdotes of the ‘‘old West,” its Indian and White inhabitants, and, 
interspersed here and there, descriptions of ‘‘Indian’’ warfare, beliefs, and some of the 
more bizarre of his customs. Several chapters are devoted to outstanding Indian 
chiefs (principally the Sioux leaders His Fight, Sitting Bull, and Rain in the Face), 
particularly with reference to their participation in warfare against the Whites. 
Similarly, there are chapters on many incidents of Indian-White warfare on the 
Plains, such as the Musselshell Fight on the upper Missouri in 1869 and the Massa- 
cre on Birch Creek (Montana) in 1877. Many words are devoted to broad generaliza- 
tions on “Indian”’ character, morals, and religion, as well as on numerous other as- 
pects of “Indian” life and culture. Like many Americans of his period, Smith writes 
as though all Indians were alike; but, even when we know the sources and probable 
applications of his generalizations, they smack more of the frontiersman, trader, and 
soldier (from whom he probably acquired them) than of the serious student of 
American Indian culture. The last two chapters are devoted to a description of some 
of the Iroquois deities and the ceremonies in which these are represented. 

To the ethnologist, then, there is little of value in this book though here and there 
the specialist on the tribes discussed by Smith may encounter descriptions of cultural 
details valuable to a reconstruction of the aboriginal period. Similarly, though 
Smith does not attempt a continuous historical narrative of the region on which he 
writes, the historian particularly concerned with Indian-White relations in the Plains 
area may find data useful in reconstructing the past. Smith became well acquainted, 
apparently, with a number of people (both Indian and White) who participated in or 
witnessed events of this sort. Since, however, the book lacks an index, it is a tedious 
task to locate references to specific subjects and events. 

The student of American Indian folklore will find nothing of value in Smith’s ac- 
counts of myths and beliefs. Only a few myths are recorded and these, besides adding 
little to our knowledge of Plains folklore, are highly Anglicized in narrative style and 
fragmentary. 

The book has many illustrations, most of which are photographs taken by the au- 
thor or reproductions of his paintings. 

Harry Homer 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mormon Country. Wallace Stegner. (x, 362 pp., index. $3.00. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1942. American Folkways series.) 


Mormons and Mormonism are subjects of perennial interest. In the first years of 
Mormonism’s colorful history this interest shifted periodically from theological to 
political issues, particularly during the Illinois-Missouri period. In the light of sub- 
sequent developments this mixing of secular matters with religious worked decidedly 
to the disadvantage of Joseph Smith’s followers, but Mormon theology urged such 
close identity between the spiritual and the temporal affairs of life that there was lit- 
tle thought of the popular reaction to politico-religious activity and certainly no 
adequate notion of the consequences. Even during the first fifty years of the Utah 
period theology worked hand in hand with politics to consolidate spiritual gains. Ex- 
cept in the matter of polygamy, which ultimately turned into a national issue, Mor- 
mong sovereignty was rarely challenged, and to all practical purposes Utah became a 
sort of Mormon theocracy. Since the turn of the century, and even before, however, 
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the influx of outside capital and industry conspired with the natural lethargy and in- 
difference of third and fourth generation Mormons to bring about an almost complete 
cleavage between the affairs of church and state. Only vestiges of the old order re- 
main in some of the smaller communities, and today a controlling vote of the priest- 
hood, for example, is the exception rather than the rule. In place of an emphasis on 
politics, which have been ineptly handled from the stormy days of Nauvoo to the 
fumbling semi-official campaign for Hoover and Reed Smoot in 1932, there has 
now come a belated emphasis on the social and economic aspects of Mormonism, cul- 
minating in the current publicity about the full-larder policy and Mormon economic 
self-sufficiency. 

It is with Mormonism as a colonizing enterprise and social force that Stegner’s 
book, like so many written during the last two decades, is chiefly concerned. Stegner 
has an almost uncanny eye for the earthy, practical character of the faith and people 
about whom he writes, and no one that I know is better able to reveal, though in- 
variably with keen humor and goodly mischief, how practical necessities have pre- 
vailed in the shaping of church policies. This accords with the Mormon concept of a 
prophet as one who looks not only into the future, but one who gathers inspiration 
from the present by a thorough and penetrating observation of temporal events, 
weaving this information by means of inspiration into its broadest spiritual context. 

The author everywhere has kept his assignment clearly in mind: to write of Mor- 
mon country rather than of Mormonism itself, but fortunately he has not hesitated 
to enter into discussions of Mormon doctrine wherever doing so serves his larger pur- 
pose. Mormon country is broadly conceived and takes in not only all of Utah but 
large parts of Idaho and Arizona and substantial fringes of the other adjoining 
states. It is a social and religious, not a topographical entity, and Mormons residing 
in the remotest reaches of Mormondom feel bound, in a sense, to the members of the 
church living in the central stakes of Zion by social and cultural ties as well as by 
purely religious ones. This kinship is notably enhanced, Stegner believes, by the 
general conferences in Salt Lake City, where the faithful gather every spring and 
fall for spiritual uplift and, not too incidentally, for shopping from metropolitan 
stocks. As another potent unifying and levelling social force should be mentioned 
Brigham Young University. From its portals every year go graduates to all corners 
of the intermountain country as living exemplars of the highest Mormon culture. 

To overcome a natural bias toward interpreting the Mormon country of today 
wholly in terms of the shaping forces of Mormonism over the decades, Stegner has 
been at pains to point out and occasionally to dwell upon the non-Mormon contribu- 
tions to the social and economic life of the region. To balance, for example, his treat- 
ment of Orderville in its heyday and the idyllic present-day small town in southern 
Utah, imagined in the first chapter, the author has given engaging accounts of Cor- 
inne, fabled Gentile city of vice during the freighting and railroad era, and Bingham, 
Corinne’s modern counterpart. To my mind the chapter on Bingham is one of the 
best in the whole book. It is not without point, certainly, that as a sequel to The Rock 
Our Fathers Planted, which deals with the Mormon heritage, the second part of the 
book bears the caption: The Might of the Gentile. 

The book is episodically written against an adequate general background. Besides 
the usual treatment of husbandry, which was and always has been the principal occu- 
pation of people in the hinterlands—there is only one metropolis in Mormon country: 
Salt Lake City, and but a handful of urban centers, of which Ogden, Pocatello, and 
Provo are the largest—there are accounts of the laying out of Mormon cities and 
towns, with their characteristic rows of Lombardy poplars, residence and church ar- 
chitecture, uninspired though it has been until comparatively recent times, early in- 
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dustry (sugar refining, mining and smelting, leather tanning and textiles), business 
and transportation. 

There are delightful vignettes of the Ward House as a center of the whole religious 
and social pattern and of the most fundamental Mormon institution: the family, 
looked in upon at everything from private devotions to such prosaic exercises as 
Home Night, now almost a thing of the past, and calls by the Block Teachers, spir- 
itual monitors for the bishop of the ward. As a logical culmination of his handling of 
the family, which gives due attention to “‘Utah’s Best Crop,” i.e., children, there is a 
chapter on Family Reunion. Mormon family reunions combine soberness with the 
usual gayety of the occasion, and Stegner has exploited both with a novelist’s skill. 

The reader will be delighted to find accounts of certain esoteric matters usually 
neglected: the Deseret Alphabet, an old Mormon cryptographic script introduced, 
but never successfully, during the 'sixties, to serve as a common medium of com- 
munication between peoples gathered in to Zion from the four corners of the earth, 
quite as much as one calculated to fool Gentile inquisitors; Iosepa, the Hawaiian 
colony that bloomed briefly in Skull Valley but languished and died around 1900, 
supporting in its last years the only leper colony in Mormon country; and the 
Daughters of Zion and Sons of Dan, vigilante groups. Of these there is only a men- 
tion. Polygamy, of course, has not escaped treatment, but Stegner deviates from the 
ordinary approach by depicting in some detail one of the most notorious attempts at 
revival, one sponsored about fifteen years ago by a dozen or so polygamous schis- 
matics at Short Creek, Arizona, near the Utah line. 

The biographical sketch of the late J. Golden Kimball, about the only “‘regler fel- 
ler’’ of the Mormon hierarchy, is in its way a classic, and will sit well even with the 
most straight laced Mormons, who, along with everyone else, regarded the kindly 
churchman as a sort of Will Rogers, with a mule skinner’s vocabulary thrown in. 
Also dealt with in the biographical vein are Jesse Knight, mining entrepreneur, affec- 
tionately known as ‘“‘Uncle Jesse” because of his great benefactions; Walter Murray 
Gibson, adventurer and impostor extraordinary; Rafael Lopez, notorious outlaw, 
whose depredations in Bingham Canyon during one winter won him a place in the 
rogue’s gallery beside Butch Cassidy and the almost legendary bandits of Robber’s 
Roost in Utah’s bad lands; Earl Douglass, archaeologist, who discovered the vast 
dinosaur deposits near Jensen, only to be all but cheated out of that honor by 
machinations involving the church-supported chair of geology at the University of 
Utah; and Everett Ruess, romantic young artist who disappeared in the fall of 1934 
after setting out into the Escalante Desert on a collecting trip, and who, though al- 
most certainly dead, is thought by many still to be alive, perhaps even painting 
canvases of his beloved desert land—a legendary figure and a sort of epitome of ever- 
lasting art. 

The chapter devoted to Myth and Legend is well done, and folklorists will find little 
to cavil at. Stegner wisely has not attempted to deal with the lore of the numerous 
Indian tribes inhabiting the Great Basin, each with its own vast stock of traditions. 
Instead he has chosen a phase of Indian lore that has somewhat unusual Mormon 
affinities. I refer to the supposed Welsh origins of the Hopi as an alternative to the 
common Nephite-Lamanite explanation of this as well as of all the other aboriginal 
cultures of America, as set forth in the Book of Mormon. Brigham Young placed 
credence in the rumors that had circulated in the area for two hundred years about 
the legendary background of the Welsh Indians, but these rumors were never sub- 
stantiated by scouts sent out for the purpose. Later investigators turned to the Zufii 
for an answer, but with even less yield. Mormon folklore proper is well represented, 
especially the Three Nephite legends. One of these, taken from the collectanea of 
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Hector Lee, is treated at length. The author would have been able to give an even 
more copious sampling of Mormon folklore had he had recourse to Austin E. Fife’s 
article on the subject in the first volume of the California Folklore Quarterly, but 
the book was in press at the time. King Hendricks and Levette J. Davidson have also 
made rich gleanings, the latter particularly in the realm of folk song. I can think of 
only one notable omission: the Salem Dream Mine with its wealth of legend and mys- 
tic associations. John Koyle’s career offers in some ways striking parallels to that of 
Jesse Knight, but has many more unusual sides to it. Because of the limitations of 
space my own treatment of Koyle in the JOURNAL three years ago is too sketchy, even 
though what I did write was based upon a long chat with Koyle in the summer of 
1940, years of exposure to Dream Mine lore, and ‘Norman C. Pierce’s unpublished his- 
tory of the mine, Relief Through a Dream Mine, 1934. 

Way anp D. Hanp 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE HumsBo tpt, HIGHROAD OF THE WEsT. Dale L. Morgan. (374 pp. $2.50. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943.) 


This is the twenty-third of the Rivers of America books. Although the volumes are 
uneven in quality and highly selective in the treatment of their subjects, the series as 
a whole is making a real contribution to the current attempt to inform the citizens 
of the United States about the history and the wonders of the different parts of their 
own country. These, like the American Folkways volumes, the Life-in-America 
books, and similar publishing projects, are, of course, directed toward the “general 
reading public;” but they are of decided interest to the professional folklorist, for 
they supply background and yield valuable illustrative material, if used with discre- 
tion. 

Although the Humboldt is a strange river in a strange land, with sparse population 
on its banks, its modern chronicler, Dale L. Morgan, dramatizes it as the central 
feature in the winning of the West. The stories which he tells radiate in all directions 
from the stream, which begins and ends within the state of Nevada. As his bibliogra- 
phy indicates, the author has searched the literature of the Trans-Mississippi area 
for interesting characters and episodes which can be associated with the Humboldt. 
That Mr. Morgan knows, at first hand, the Nevada country and its inhabitants is 
quite evident—while writing this book he was supervisor of the Writers’ Project in 
Utah. At times his retelling of the old stories or his descriptions of the modern life of 
the region approach the journalistic; his material, however, is dependable. 

Here are a number of episodes that have recently been rediscovered and retold by 
historians or by popular authors who feel that the Western adventures have too often 
been neglected by the celebrators of our American heritage. The terrible sufferings 
of the Donner party, for example, are again portrayed, in the longest chapter of the 
book, ‘“‘The Epic of Starvation.” The fur trade period, the explorations of Fremont 
and others, the building of the Mormon empire, the conquest of California, the march 
of the Forty-niners, the silver bonanzas of the Comstock, the development of trans- 
portation and communication from pony express and stagecoach to streamliners and 
air ways, and the modern dude ranches and divorce capitals furnish other high lights. 
Most of these narratives once circulated as oral tales; but they were written down and, 
today, survive through the grace of print. Mr. Morgan’s versions should give them 
additional circulation. 

This volume, in ‘‘Reduced size—In accordance with paper conservation orders of 
the War Production Board,” is attractive in format, with appropriate illustrations 
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drawn by Arnold Blanch. Perhaps it will add little to the expert’s knowledge of West- 
ern history or folklore, but it should lead many readers to a greater appreciation of 
the human interest of our past. Perhaps an increase in the number of American folk- 
lorists will eventually result from the present concern with regional traditions and 
descriptions. 

LEVETTE J. DAvIDSON 
University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 
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MEsSIAHS, THEIR ROLE IN CIVILIZATION. Wilson D. Wallis. (217 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs. 1943.) 


This volume is an historical sketch both of messianic ideas or hopes and messianic 
claimants, with an attempt to relate these to culture patterns as a whole. The field 
covered is very large—from ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia down to the present 
day. Due to the scope of the work, a certain amount of error or unclarity is almost 
certain to arise. The following things seemed shortcomings in an otherwise very useful 
work: 

On the bibliographical side, secondary sources seemed to prevail in a few places. 
For example, Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience is the only reference under Egypt and 
two like books are listed for Mesopotamia. Certainly some volume of the texts in 
which messianic ideas are found should be included. Gressmann’s Altorientalische 
Texte zum Alten Testament (second edition, 1927), is a handy, available collection 
of such in translation, both for the Egyptian and Mesopotamian material. In the 
section on the Apocrypha we miss such a set as Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha of the Old Testament. 

In the text itself there are some unclear and questionable passages. On page 187 
there is a chart of known messiahs in Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. 
The first in Christianity is, according to the chart, a single one in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet on page 57, we read: “During the first fifteen centuries of Christianity 
there is no record of any individual who claimed to be Christ or a reincarnation of 
Jesus.”’ Who, then, is this thirteenth century messiah? 

There are other confusing passages. On page 16 we read of ‘‘Isaiah’s post-exilic 
prophecy of the child to be born,” followed by a quotation from Isaiah 45. Next 
“‘nost-exilic Isaiah (40: 1-2)” is quoted. But the next sentence clearly speaks of the 
eighth century prophet Isaiah: ‘‘During the lifetime of Isaiah . . . Assyria was a per- 
sistent threat.’’ But the scene again shifts in the same paragraph, speaking of ‘‘An- 
other post-exilic messianic faith centered in Cyrus.’’ The “prophecy of the child to 
be born’”’ is definitely pre-exilic. Hence we have a see-saw between pre-exilic, post- 
exilic, pre-exilic, post-exilic. If he were treating the book of Isaiah as a unit his time 
would be consistent but not his terminology. 

On page 22 we read: “With the exception of Daniel, the Psalms of Solomon (63-48 
B.c.) contained the first recorded expectation of the messiah as a person.’’ This seems 
glaringly in error, Isaiah’s prophecies alone (e.g. Is. 11) being sufficient contrary evi- 
dence. 

Although messianic ideas in Old Testament and Apocryphal times as well as 
messianic claimants of later Judaism are discussed, the later Jewish (Talmudic and 
later) interpretations of the Old Testament as regards the messiah are neglected. A 
convenient list of Old Testament passages interpreted messianically may be found 
in such a well-known work as Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. This 
is too important a phase of Jewish messianism to be overlooked. 

As to interpretation and methodology, although the major part of the book deals 
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with messianic ideas, many examples are simply of apotheosis. It is true that many 
messianic concepts included divinity as a messianic attribute, but apotheosis is not 
messianic in itself. Thus Pepi on page 5 is certainly called a god but just as certainly 
is not messianic. All other Egyptian kings were also called “god’’ (usually “the great 
god,” not only “‘son of god” as on page 180, which is apparently based on the Egyp- 
tian royal title “‘son of Re’’). 

Despite these and other minor matters, the book is a very useful compilation of 
messiahs in history. It is anything but a dry list of names and is fascinating reading 
for the student of religion and the student of culture. 

CaRLETON T. HopGE 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


THE DovuBLE INVITATION IN THE LEGEND OF Don Juan. Dorothy Epplen MacKay. 
(244 pp. $3.00. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1943-) 

Mrs. MacKay, in her examination of the extensive Don Juan material, reaches 
the conclusion that ‘‘the theme of the double invitation, and not the character of 
Don Juan, was originally the motivating idea of the Don Juan legend.” This reasoning 
permits her to reject that large and amorphous body of stories and legends that have 
become associated with the Don Juan legend simply because the hero was a scoundrel. 
Tirso de Molina made the protagonist of El Burlador de Sevilla a great sinner, but 
that was scarcely more than a literary embellishment on the moral purpose of the 
play, which was to prove the just punishment of sin. Tirso’s followers and imitators 
were entranced by the grandeur of the sinner, which they exaggerated, with the con- 
sequent weakening of the moral lesson. Mrs. MacKay demonstrates the incidental 
nature of the donjuanesque character of the hero by showing that whether the of- 
fender was a debauched rake, a drink-happy roisterer, or an otherwise innocent 
man, the punishment was inevitable. The offense was against the dead, and it is an 
axiom of folklore that the peace of the dead must not be disturbed. 

In the author’s words, “‘the theme of the double invitation consists of three princi- 
pal parts: (1) the supper invitation of a living man to one dead, which involves an in- 
sult; (2) the appearance of the dead man at his host’s supper and his return invita- 
tion; (3) the appearance of the living man at his rendezvous with the dead and his 
punishment or warning.’ The author believes that this flavor of a Christian exemplum 
is inherent in all existing versions, and may well represent the survival of an earlier 
superstition. 

Mrs. MacKay studies the elements of this legend in accordance with the methods 
of the Finnish school, analyzing exhaustively the motives of the 81 versions given in 
the Appendix, and classifying her findings nationally, racially, and geographically. 
She concludes (93) that ‘‘the archetype is as follows: (I) a man comes upon the form 
or spirit of a dead man; (II) he invites it to dine with him and it returns the invitation; 
(III) he is punished, or narrowly saved from punishment, in such a way that the 
moral of the story is emphasized.”’ There are but two important variants: (1) there 
is no invitation from the dead; (2) the denouement may be a visit to the other world. 
The remaining nine variants appear in a relatively small number of versions. The 
archetype itself appears in 13 of the 15 Spanish versions, and in 15 others; the first 
variant in 21 more; the second variant in 12 more, accounting altogether for 61 out of 
81 versions. 

There is a full bibliography, that is in part descriptive, as well as a complete index 
of motifs and proper names. The foreword, an excellent summary in itself, was written 
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by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, under whose direction this study was made. Mrs. 
MacKay’s treatment is an exemplary study of ‘‘a folklore episode,” and will un- 
questionably be the authoritative discussion of the Don Juan legend. 

J. N. Lincotn 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In GREAT WATERS. Jeremiah Digges. (xix, 282 pp. $2.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941.) 

Of some two hundred and eighty thousand Portuguese or persons of Portuguese 
descent in the United States, between five and six thousand are engaged in the fishing 
industry. Many of the latter work along the California coast and are relatively un- 
known. On the other hand, the small group of fishermen on the New England coast, 
numbering less than two percent of the total Portuguese population of our country, 
has become fairly well known to the American public. These Portuguese have evolved 
from the lowly, miserable, niggardly ‘‘furriners”’ or ‘‘dregs’’ of the nineteenth century 


. to the romantic, often idealized, generous Portygees of the twentieth century. One 


need not look far for the reason of this evolution. In the twentieth century writers 
and artists flocked in ever increasing numbers to Provincetown, to Gloucester and to 
many other fishing towns of New England. Eugene O'Neill brought out his early 
plays in an abandoned life-saving station at Peaked Hill; our author spent five years 
at Cape Cod and another at Cape Ann. The war apparently has not lessened interest 
in the Portuguese fishermen. A few months ago a play on the subject was heard over 
a national hook-up and Henry F. Griffin makes a heroine of Graciosa, the Singin’ 
Virgin of Hard Dig in New Bedford, in his historical novel Paradise Street, recently 
published. 

The author of In Great Waters gathers most of his material from logs of old whalers, 
from journals, and from newspapers, but while he was living on Cape Cod and Cape 
Ann, he not only became acquainted with the life, customs and traditions of the 
Portuguese, but he also ‘‘went down to the sea with them in ships and fished in great 
waters."’ However, he points out clearly that his work is not a conventional history 
book: ‘‘what interests me is not whether these things actually took place as related, 
but the fact that they were said to have taken place” (107). 

Jeremiah Digges incorporates into his book tales, superstitions, popular songs, 
proverbs and old traditions. The Portuguese proverbs and popular songs appear in the 
original with his own translation. In fact, many of the seventeen chapters are based 
on traditions, superstitions and other folkloric themes. The author’s brilliant imagina- 
tion and his spirited, dramatic style are at their best in Chapter seven where he 
mingles New England and Portuguese folklore. Granny Howland, whose washtub 
makes suds for the fierce Atlantic northeasters, joins Old Man Corisco, demon of 
thunder and lightning, to kick up a terrific storm on the New England coast. 

Among folkloric elements included in the work are dreams foreboding disaster (107) 
““women, dressed all in white, and standing in the rain’’ (181); ‘“‘thumbing the hat”’ 
to see who stands each watch (117); a chamarita or old-time Azorian square-dance 
in Provincetown on the Dia dos Entrudos (147), and several legends of King Dennis 
the Farmer and Queen Isabel, who in the late thirteenth century revived the ancient 
“king-for-a-day” tradition (chapter 12). The latter celebration has been taking place 
each summer in Gloucester since 1901 when Captain Joe Mesquita and his crew were 
successively crowned with a silver crown in the little church of Our Lady of the Good 
Voyage as part of the Festa do Imperio inaugurated by Queen Isabel. They had all 
been saved by a miracle at sea. However great the danger, a ship and its crew are 
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safe if one catches a glimpse of St. Elmo’s fire, eerie lights that sometimes appear in 
the rigging like will-o’-the-wisps (171-3). 

Although the Portuguese in the United States have remained more illiterate than 
most immigrants, many of the customs brought over from the old country are dis- 
appearing. Avé Panella (Grandpa Saucepan) was one of the best bruxos or fortune- 
telling wizards in all SAo Miguel and he crossed the ocean to display his powers 
(149-55). But in America one goes to the doctor to cure his ills and Avé Panella is 
called upon to bring out his glass of water and egg-white only to tell fortunes at 
festivals. Among the interesting bits of folklore is the following popular song (97-8): 


Minha maga vermelhinha, My little apple of rosy hue, 

Picada do rouxinol... The nightingale has sampled you . . 
Quem te picou que te coma Let him who pecks devour you too 
Que te picou no melhor! For he has taken the best of you! 


The author casts overboard more readily than some modern scholars the possibility 
of a Portuguese origin to the pictographs and inscriptions on Dighton Wishing Rock 
at Berkley, Massachusetts. He cites the custom of lashing a broom to the mast as a 
traditional symbol of victory in races among New England fishermen (208), and the 
refusal of fishermen to sail on a craft when a man had died on board while it was still 
on the ways (105). 

Digges has a special interest in words. He cites the popular etymon, Latin baculus, 
for bacalao (codfish) instead of the accepted Dutch kabeljauw (10). He mentions the 
taboo by the Portuguese at sea on the word “‘priest,”’ which is replaced by ‘‘fish-buyer”’ 
just as the Yankees and Bluenoses do not use the word ‘“‘pig,’’ believing that it will 
bring bad luck, and substitute “dentist” (165). Earthy or picturesque proper names 
appear frequently: Senhor Miguel Bicho-Couve (Mike Cabbage-Bug), the guitar 
player (97-100, 148); Joe Gasoline who in 1901 had the first motor dory in Province- 
town (88); Joaquim (Joe King) (71). On the other hand, some of the Portuguese take 
proud New England names: John Marshall (Machados) (164); “in Boston where the 
Perrerias became the Perrys’ (201). 

The name Jeremiah Digges is only a nom-de-plume. The author is Josef Berger, a 
landlubber born in Denver. He finds the Portuguese generous, kind, great-hearted 
and brave and he treats them sympathetically. Unfortunately he sneers and takes a 
jab at the Yankees whenever occasion offers, now in verse and now in prose. 

In Great Waters is on the border line between history and fiction but as we have 
pointed out above Digges is not interested in historical facts per se. The chapter on 
submarines in the First World War, Nets and Trawls and Six-Inch Guns, is the only 
chapter of genuine history and it is one of the least interesting both from the stand- 
point of the folklorist and of one who is interested in the Portuguese. Numerous cita- 
tions appear throughout the work but footnotes are reserved for an occasional note 
on folklore. The author presents realistically and vividly the hard life of the Portu- 
guese fishermen in their struggle for subsistence against the cold, fog, and fury of the 
sea. For the latter there is little romance at sea in the apostle’s own calling. Neverthe- 
less, he chooses a few high lights of their life at sea and on shore, embellishes the rela- 
tion with bits of dialogue and folklore and presents it to the reader in an interesting, 
dramatic manner. At times a tale seems to be too tall and is apt to bring to the read- 
er’s mind a proverb cited by the author: 


Quem conta um conto 
Acrescenta um ponto. 
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Jeremiah Digges has written the best and most interesting book that has yet been 
published for an understanding of the background, customs,and daily life of the 
Portuguese fishermen in New England. 

J. HomMER HERRIOTT 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Coat Dust ON THE FIDDLE. Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry. (Col- 
lected and told by George Korson. xvi and 460 pp., ill., biblio. $3.50. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943.) 


“Sing us a song of social significance,’’ chanted to their would-be swains the chorus- 
girls of Pins and Needles, a musical extravaganza produced not many seasons ago by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. To those who recall the songs of 
the troubadours, of the rebellious clerics of the times of Edward III, of the ballad- 
writers of the Rump Parliament, it is not altogether incongruous to find, as in the 
present volume, a group of ballads of social protest. When the protest is the main, 
indeed, as here, well-nigh the exclusive interest, a more robust voice is needed than 
the coal-miners’ muse was able to provide. Most of these ballads were written to cele- 
brate one sad occasion or another, by writers whose names are known. To some it 
will seem noteworthy that miners should write ballads at all; but after reading a few 
of these carelessly-written versicles, some readers will take an attitude like the one 
Dr. Johnson expressed about a dog’s ability to walk on its hind legs. Here is a sample, 
which is fairly typical (193): 


Old Jim had toiled in Dalton mine for 

many a weaty year, 

He had drawn his car on its narrow track, nor 
showed a sign of fear. 


Gone is the starry empery of the days of the border minstrelsy. Good Sir Walter’s 
heart would have flamed with indignation to match even Mr. Korson’s, but he would 
not have been proud of such quasi-literacy as this. From the collector’s remarks, I 
gather that he chose only a few of his better pieces for reprinting here. 

The faithful student of American balladry will not feel compelled to add this mixed 
volume to his collection, for there are not quite one hundred and fifty ballads scat- 
tered through these four hundred and sixty pages. Primarily, the book is an informal 
history of the bituminous industry in this country, rather than a collection of ballads. 
The style is careless. The topic is surely worthy of better treatment than it is accorded 
here. 

When publishing folk materials, every collector should provide a clearly-drawn 
map. Mr. Korson failed to supply one, and the reader must then make his way to an 
atlas, for who will bear in his mind the essential details of the fifteen states of which 
the collector here writes? 

The writer of a work on the evolution of social and economic institutions in the 
United States during the nineteenth century will need to consult this book, but the 
student of the ballad will find it of much less importance than a score of volumes pub- 
lished since 1930 or so. 

The bibliography (453-6) points the way, not to more ballads, but to references on 
the history of the coal-mining industry. The format and typography are adequate. 
The book as a whole leaves me wearied with the ‘‘Song of the Shirt’”’ motif, and with 
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the impression that Mr. Korson is too feeble a Charles Dickens to do his subject 
justice. 

Joun W. SPaRGo 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 


ANUARIO DE LA SOCIEDAD FOLKLORICA DE MEXxIco, 1938-1940. (Vol. 1, 193 pp., 1941; 
Vol. 2, 267 pp. Mexico: Universidad National Auténoma, 1942.) 


The Sociedad Folklérica de México was organized in 1938 and has since then dis- 
played a marked activity under the guiding hand of Professor Vicente T. Mendoza, 
its actual president. A prerequisite to membership in the Mexican Folklore Society is 
to present a formal paper at one of its meetings. Some of these papers are now pub- 
lished in the first two volumes of the Society’s Anuario, which cover the first four 
years of its existence. 

The publication of this Anuario was made possible in 1942 through the cooperation 
of the National University of Mexico. The moral and material aid of the University 
brought about the appearance of this interesting publication and the assurance that 
the forthcoming volumes will appear regularly every year. 

The first volume of the Anuario contains fifteen papers, the second twenty-four. 
This is a good index of the progress of Mexico’s Folklore Society. The volume for 
1941 contains more material than the volume covering the three preceding years. 
This means that meetings are more frequent, and formal papers oftener presented. 

The papers included in these volumes of the Anuario dwell on a variety of subjects, 
as is to be expected. The method of presentation varies also very greatly. Some are 
scholarly studies; others, simple descriptive narratives of religious festivals and popu- 
lar celebrations in Mexico, although three of them describe popular customs in Colom- 
bia and Spain. The first volume is headed by a lengthy discussion by Doctor J. C. 
Romero of the term ‘‘folklore’’ and how slow it was to get into the dictionaries. 
Other papers deal with slang of delinquence and sex, rituals and votive offerings, 
religious and popular fiestas, popular arts, games and sports, superstitions, etc. The 
subjects most frequently discussed, and in general more scholarly presented, are the 
various types of Spanish ballads and songs, and their evolution in Mexico. This is 
Professor Mendoza’s special field of research, and several of such papers are by him. 
In one he presents a careful study of the survival in Mexico of romances derived from 
Juan del Encina, a fifteenth century Spanish poet. In another paper Professor 
Mendoza studies several Mexican versions of the old Spanish ‘‘romance de las sefias 
del marido,” of which there are numerous variants. Still on the same field, he pre- 
sents the Mexican derivation of the song of Mambr4, derived likewise from an old 
romance. Of particular interest is another paper by Professor Mendoza on the origin 
of two Mexican songs. One of them, the song of the Ten Commandments, survives 
also in our American Southwest. It is a parody or gloss of the Ten Commandments. 
This song was forbidden by the Inquisition in colonial times, and at least one minstrel 
was brought to trial for singing it. Sefior Mendoza gives different versions of this song 
as they appear in various parts of Mexico. 

Of the two studies of the copla or light song presented, the best one is by Virginia 
Rodriguez Rivera. She presents examples of different types of coplas used for various 
purposes such as throwing compliments to ladies, serenades, and morning carousing of 
lovers. 

The discussions that usually follow the reading of these papers at the meetings 
of the Mexican Folklore Society do not appear in the publication. In his paper on the 
term “folklore’’ Doctor Romero added a final note in which he answers some points 
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brought out in the discussion. On the other hand, in the first volume, Professor Men- 
doza inserts his commentaries on a manuscript read at the meeting, but the manu- 
script itself is not included, and the remarks alone seem pointless (123). 

The Mexican Folklore Society is displaying remarkable activity. Its work and the 
tireless enthusiasm of its president Vicente T. Mendoza have been fittingly rewarded 
with the appearance of this Anuario, which does credit also to the National Univer- 
sity for its sponsorship and aid. 

AGaPiTo REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


ENSAYO DE UNA BIBLIOGRAF{A DE LAS LEYENDAS TROYANAS EN LA LITERATURA 
EspaNova. Agapito Rey and A. G. Solalinde (Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series 6. 103 pp. $1.00 .Bloomington: Indiana University, 1942.) 


The present bibliography, destined to be most helpful to students of Spanish litera- 
ture in particular and of the Classical influences on Western European literature in 
general, had its genesis in a bibliography of the Trojan material in medieval Spanish 
literature projected by the authors some years ago. In the course of time modifications 
in the plan were made; after the untimely death of Professor Solalinde, Professor Rey 
happily decided to continue the work. The medieval emphasis was greatly reduced 
and the bibliography much extended in the direction of the Renaissance and later; for 
medieval material see the Index (96 ff.) especially under Columna, Dares, Dictis, and 
Sainte-Maure, also the Introduction (9 ff.) for a clear and useful survey of the Trojan 
matter in older Spanish iconography and literature. Otherwise, in the main the 
bibliography concerns itself first with the great authors of antiquity, with lists of Mss. 
and editions of Spanish provenance or ownership and of Spanish translations, then 
adaptations of the same in Spanish poems, plays and the later chivalric romances. 
There is a not ungenerous listing of allusions too, and fragmentary treatments of, the 
subject, though these have been collected casually rather than systematically. Like- 
wise illustrative, though with no pretensions to completeness, are items in Catalan or 
associated with Catalunia, and with Portugal (87 ff.). The whole gives one a first-rate 
over-all view of this great and fructifying literary theme through the centuries in the 
Hispanic peninsula. 

In the General Bibliography (14-15) one misses a reference to the late N. E. Grif- 
fin’s edition of Guido’s Historia (Medieval Academy of America, 1936) and of J. W. 
Spargo’s Virgil the Necromancer (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 1934), 
the latter surely to be cited along with Comparetti. The Manual of the late J. E. 
Wells should be dated 1916 vs. 1926, and specific reference made to the triennial Sup- 
plements to the same (1920 ff.). 

In his volume—for despite modest disclaimers the present work is obviously essen- 
tially his—Professor Rey has published a worthy if small memorial to a most distin- 
guished Hispanist. 

F. P. MaGown, Jr. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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